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President Warns 
Of Waste in State 
And City Budgets 


Prosperity Menaced by Ex- 
cessive Cost of Local Gov- 
ernment, Says Mr. 
Coolidge. 


Disaster Predicted 
If Policy Continues 


Conditions Criticized in Ad- 
dress at Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of Business Organization 
Of Federal Government. 


Steady increase in the cost of State 
and municipal governments constitutes 
“a menace to prosperity,” and cannot 
longer be ignored or continued without 
disaster, it was stated June 11 by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in the course of an ad- 
dress at the fifteenth regular meeting 
of the business organization of the Fed- 
eral Government. ’ 

The President took the occasion to de- 
viate from his semi-annual summary of 
the financial condition of the Federal 
Government to present figures showing 
the rapid growth of States and munici- 
pal expenditures from 1921-1925, 
sive, a period in which substantial_re- 
ductions had been brought about in Fed- 
eral expenditures. In 1921, the Presi- 
dent stated, the combined cost of Gov- 
ernment, Federal, States and municipal, 
was $9,500,000,000, and in 1925 it had 
had increased to $11,124,000,000. 


Cost Is Mounting. 

During the period the Federal Govern- 
ment had reduced its expenditures by 
$2,000,000,000 while the State _and 
municipal costs had increased $3,500,- 
000,000. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
next, Mr. Coolidge predicted a Treasury 
surplus exceeding $400,000,000, but gave 
warning of the outlook for the fiscal 
year 1929, for which Congress has made 
appropriations, and for 1930, for which 
detailed estimates will be prepared within 
the next few months. E 

He placed the 1929 receipts at $3,- 


707,000,000, but at the same time said | 


that an estimate of expenditures totalled 
$3,801,000,000. im p 
to forecast a Treasury deficit, continued 
the President, and for that reason ut- 
most care must ke given arranging the 
expenditures program. . 

Balanced Budget Hoped For. 

“IT am counting on the prosperity of 
business for an increase in receipts,” said 
Mr. Coolidge, ‘and I am counting on the 
members of the Government’s business 
organization for a reduction in _ the 
amount of estimated expenditures. I do 
not face the coming year with any 
thought that we will not balance the 
budget. This Nation is committed ir- 
revocably to balancing the budget.” _ 

In discussing the business situation, 
the President expressed the opinion the 
long-continued era of prosperity has not 
reached its flood. He also spoke of the 
perpetual saving which had been accom- 
plished by the reduction of the national 
debt which, at the end of this fiscal year, 
would amount to $3,031,000,000 more 
than required by law. 

Directer Lerd Speaks. 

The meeting was addressed also by the 
Director of the Budget, Herbert M. Lord, 
who presented figures indicative of the 
manner in which the Budget Bureau had 
handled its work and the efforts to bring 

a about savings in Federal expenditures. 
The full text of Mr. Lord’s address will 
be published in the issue of June 13. 


The full text of the President’s address | your report 


follows: 


inclu- | 


These estimates appear | 


| 





Members of the Government’s Busi- | 


ness Organization: It has always seemed 
natural at these business conferences to 
discuss the finances of the Government 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Churchmen Urged to Promote 
Treaty for Renunciation of War 


Secretary of State Points Out Opportunity for Arousing 
World Sentiment in Address at Tercentennial of 
First Dutch Church in America. 


Negotiations in progress for the 
conelusion of treaties for the renuncia- 
tion of war present a real opportunity 
for churchmen in every country to pro- 
mote this world-wide movement, it was 
stated June 11, by the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg’s 
statement was made in the course of 
an address in New York City on the oc- 
casion of the tercentennial commemora- 
tion of the founding of the first Dutch 
Church in 1628 on the Island of Man- 
hattan. ‘ 

Reviewing the steps taken since the 
original proposal made by France in 
June, 1927, Mr. Kellogg explained that 
“encouraging replies” have been re- 
ceived from the British, German, Italian 
and Japanese Governments to which the 
United States has submitted the prelim- 
inary draft of a treaty which this coun- 
try is ready to sign. 

“There has been indication,”’ said Mr. 
Kellogg, “of a sincere desire on the part 
of all to collaborate in the conclusion 
of an appropviate treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war.” 

The full text of Secretary Kellogg’s 
address follows: 


Nationalists in China 
Accede to Protests 
Of Foreign Diplomats 


Order Release of Northern 
Troops Guarding Peking 
In Accordance With 
Pledge. 


The Chinese 
has given telegraphic instructions or- 
dering the release of General Pao Yu- 
Pin and his troops, which were engaged 
in guarding the city of Peking prior to 
entry of Nationalist forces. 

TWese advices were contained 


in a 


note received by the Dutch Minister in | 


Peking and transmitted to the Depart- 


ment of State by the American Minis- ' 
ter, John Van A. MacMurray, on June 11. | 


Protection Given City. 


The Peking Diplomatic Corps had pre- | 
the Nationalist Govern- } 
ment that General Pao be allowed to re- | 


| Many Growers Said to Be Un- | 


viously asked 


main in Peking to protect the city and 
had received assurances that “some ar- 
rangement will be made for the peace- 
ful withdrawal from Peking of General 
Pao’s men.” 
ever, General Pao’s forces were 
tained 16 miles from Peking and dis- 
armed. 


Three notes, received by the Depart- ' 


ment of State, setting forth the history 
of General Pao’s detention, follow 
full text: 


The Department has received a tele- { 


June 11, from the Hon. 
A. MacMurray, American 


dated 
Van 


gram 
John 


Minister at Peking, stating that the fol- | 


lowing telegram dated June 10, has 
been received by the Senior Minister 
from Y. L. Tong of the Nationalist 
Ministry for Foreign Rffairs: 

“T have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Exceilency’s telegram of 
June 9 to Chairman Tan Yen Kai of 


Nationalist Government and to inform | 
taken note of the | 


you that we have 
contents. We are deeply concerned over 
on the suden return of 
General Pao's force to eastern suburb 
of Peking after they had already ef- 


| fected their peaceful withdrawal from 


in their relation to national prospcrity. | 


While that reiation, I believe, is exceed- 
ingly intimate, it is nevertheless possi- 
ble to place upon it altogether too much 
emphasis. It is true that our Government 
has been established and is conducted 
for the people. Its finances should be 
so administered as to promote their wel- 
fare. Yet the reciprocal duties of the 


people should by no means be forgot- | 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


« Canals and Dams to Be Built in 
Program of Development 


A total of $15,024,000 is available 
for construction, operation and main- 
tenance of the 26 Federal reclamation 
projects for the fiscal year which be- 
gins July 1, it was stated orally June 
11, by the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Dr. Elwood Mead, Department of 
the Interior. 

Direct appropriations for the Bureau 

“ for the fiscal year 1920 were $12,759,- 
000, while an additional $2,075,000 rep- 
resented the reappropriation, of the un- 
expended balances. The appropriated 
power revenues aggregated $190,000, 
Dr. Mead said. 

The bulk of the aggregate appropria- 
tions will go toward the construction 
of new pumping systems, such as dams, 
for which $6,236,000 is allocated. For 
the consiruction of canal systems at 
several of the 24 operating 
(2 projects are idle) $3,699,450 is al- 
loted. 


that city. The Nationalist Government 
has telegraphed to the commanders at 
the front instructing them to investi- 
gate the situation and to devise means 
for affording safety to the said force.” 


The following communication signed | 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 4.] 


Amounts Paid Seamen 


Nationalist Government | 


Upon withdrawing, how- | 
de- ; 


in ; 


{| Mr. Chairman, we are commemorating 
a most significant event in American 
church history, an event which has had 
a profound influence upon ine develop- 

| ment of American civilization. - % 1s not 

| for met, however, to ventare to 
| trace the development and growt:. of 
| the Dutch Reformed Church in _tne 
| United States, its influence in New York 
| and adjoining States, or its spread —_ 
| and west from Manhattan Island and 

north along the Hudson. The history of 
| the Church must be left to those more 

competent than I to speak on that sub- 
| ject. 

' Three particularly noteworthy events 

‘ mark the dawn of American history— 
the settlement of Jamestown, the arrival 
of the Pilgrims in Massachusetts, and 
the settlement of what is now New Y ork. 

| independence of spirit, love of liberty 
and Christian enthusiasm were common 
to each of those three migrations which 
furnished the foundation upon which our 
Republic has been erected. W : 
great debt to our pioneer fathers. e 

i settlers in Virginia gave us many men 


of genius; the Pilgrims have left a rich | 


c 7 oO 
[Continued on Page &. ¢ olumn 2.) 


Group of Germans to Study 


American Building Methods | 


The group of German architects and 
engineers who visited the United States 

' in 1927 will return this summer for a 
more intensive study of American types 
of construction, the American Commer- 
cial Attache at Berlin, F. W. Allport, 


has informed the Department of Com- 


merce. The delegation will arrive in 
; New York on August 20. 
The full text of the 
| statement follows: ; 
The sojourn in the United States is 
to be extended to 20 days in order that 
the delegation will have more time to 
pursue a more intensive study than was 
possible on the first trip. The party 
will visit Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, ‘ 
and Boston, returning to New York Sep- 
tember 8 and sailing for Brethen the 
following day. 


Credit Said to Force 
Marketing of Cotton 


Department’s 


able to Hold Crop for 
Better Prices. 


Credit obligations are responsible for 
| the immediate selling of cotton by a sub- 
stantial number of growers who would 
prefer otherwise to hold this product for 
better prices, a survey conducied by the 
' Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows 
| according to a statement by Assistant 
| Agricultural Economist Arthur N. Moore 
| of the Department of Agriculture. 

Of 77 per cent of the growers replying 
to the Bureau’s questionnaire, who mar- 
| keted their cotton from the gin, 37 per 
cent of the replies gave their credit 
| situation as the reason. The statement 
by Mr. Moore follows in full text: 
| The heavy losses that local credit mer- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ginning of a reduction in the amount 
of credit they extended to southern farm- 
ers. They became unwilling to assume 
on such a large scale the risk of: credit 


sales, the profit of which depended upon | 


the uncertain value of the growing crop; 
and they were unable to 1 
longer the same volume of credit from 
wholesale dealers and local banks. 


The desire of the local merchants to | 


get on a cash basis is as strong as ever 


today. Almost without exception, mer- 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 210 


in Accident Claims 


Said to Be Less Than. to Longshoremen 


Department of Labor Announces Result o f Study of Cases 
Settled in New York Area. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the 
Department of Labor, on June 11 made 


public a statement of the results of its | 


survey of the amounts actually received 
by seamen in accident settlements com- 
pared with the amounts which would be 
payable under the provisions of the 
Longshoremen’s . Act covering 1,195 
cases. 

The investigation showed, according 
to the Bureau, that in the 899 cases not 
involving litigation, the average actual 
settlement was $262.47, as compared with 
an average estimated settlement of 
$352.56 under the compensation act. In 


| the 296 cases~involving litigation, the 


projects ! 


Other items are $1,660,500 for oper- | 


ation and maintenance; $1,240,000 for 


2 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 4.] 


average “gross” settlement was $1,317.03 | 


and the estimated averaged “net” settle- 
ment $790.22 as compared with an aver- 
age estimated settlement of $821.07 un 
der the provisions of the compensation 
act. The usual legal fee was found to be 
50 per cent, it was stated. A summary of 
the survey as made public by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics follows: 

Maritime law has long provided that 
a seaman who is injured on duty or who 
becomes All while on duty shall be enti- 
tled to maintenance and cure and 
wages to the end of the voyage. 


from these legal provisions, whatever 


compensation for accident he may re- i 


to | 
Aside ! 


éeive is obtained through agreement with 

his employer or through court action. 
When the longshoreman’s and harbor 

workers’ compensation bill was intro- 


duced in Congress in 1926 it included | 
seamen as well as the designated ye | 
the | 


time workers, but before passage thi 
provision relating to seamen was elimi- 
| nated. The contention was made dur- 
ing the hearings on the bill that the 
rights of seamen were adequately pro- 
tected under maritime law, which se- 
cured not only a continuation of wages 


and maintenance and “cure” in the sense | 
of necessary treatment-and reasonable 


care but also the right to prosecute for 
indemnity if the ship is liable for the 
accident through unseaworthiness 
negligence. 


That contention raised the question of | 


how injured seamen actually fare under 
existing law. Discussions and hearings 


following the introduction of compensa- | 


tion legislation for maritime workers de- 
veloped the fact that there was a 
markable absence of information regard- 


ing accidents to workers of that class. | 


This condition was also brought out in 


the National Safety Council at Chicago 


[Continucd on Pages 10, Column 7.] 


WASHINGTON, ; 


Buffalo, ; 





secure any ! 





or 
| 


re- | 


a speech before the marine section of | 





T 


Radio Aids Perfected 


To Protect Aviators 


Bureau of Standards Develops 
Beacon and Telephone 


Radio aids to minimize danger from 
fog in aviation, consisting of a radio 
beacon system and telephone service 
from the ground to aircraft, have been 
successfully demonstrated by the Bu- 
yeau of Standards, it was announced 
June 11 by the Department of 
merce. The full text of the 
follows: 

Intensive work extending over two 
years has resulted in the development 
and practical demonstration of a com- 
plete set of radio aids to flying on the 
civil airways. This development was 
carried on by the Bureau for the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Commerce Depart- 
ment under Assistant Secretary W. T. 
MacCracken, Jr. 

The radio aids, which will now be in- 
stalled on the principal airways, com- 
prise a radio beacon system and tele- 
phone service from ground to aircraft 
The required radio equipment on the 
airplanes is reduced to a 10-foot pole 
antenna and a simple receiving set 


Com- 
statement 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 4.] 


Fees to Be Charged 
For Federal Grading 
Of All Classes of Beef 


| Stamping Service Showing 


Quality of Each Cat De- 
clared to Be Popular 


With Consumers. 


8862 

The grading and stamping service on 
beef furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment will be placed on a fee basis with 
a charge of $2 per hour beginning July 1, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced. The service, it was stated by 
the Bureau, will be available to slaugh- 
terers, packers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
hotels, restaurants, and retailers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢., Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Omaha. ~— 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

Graded and stamped beef, however, 
will be available in any part of the 
United States served by slaughterers or 
dealers who avail themselves of this 
service. Official graders are stationed in 
each of the above cities and will provide 
the service on request of either buyers 


or sellers at a charge of $2 per hour. | 


Based on the experience of the past year 
this charge will amount to less than 5 
cents per carcass. 


Service To Be Extended. 

Whereas, heretofore, the service has 
been limited to “prime.” “choice,” and 
“good” grades of steer and heifer beef, 
after July 1 it will be extended to include 
all classes and grades of beef. 

The beef grading and stamping ex- 
periment, in which beef carcasses are 
graded and then stamped by the Govern- 
ment graders so that each subsequent 


retail cut will show the Government label | 
indicating the class and grade, was be- | 


gun a little more than a year ago at 
the request of many livestock producers 
and members of the 
with the active cooperation of the Bet- 
ter Beef Association and the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and the sup- 
port of many prominent livestock pro- 


| ducers, slaughterers and retailers, 
chants suffered in 1920 marked the be- | 


Popular With Consumers. 


The service has been popular with 


| consumers inasmuch as the Government 
stamp has been an accurate measure of | 


quality and a safeguard against the sale 
of inferior beef at high prices. 
retailers who have used the service re- 
port a steadily increasing demand for 
high-grade beef, and it is estimated that 
by the end of June approximately 66,213 
carcasses or 36,417,000 pounds of beef 
will have been graded and stamped. 
Department officials regard the experi- 
ment as having proven the practicability 
and desirability of grading and stamping 
beef according to fixed universal stand- 
ards. Congress has not provided funds 
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| 


| ber 22, 1922, lost their citizenship by rea- 
| son of marriage to aliens, but at the 


; 21 years of age or over. 





meat trade, and | 


' the age of 18 years, of such immigrants 
| skilled in agriculture, if accompanying 





Many | nets 
} ment will in proper cases be made by 
| United States Consuls abroad, to whom 


with which to continue the experimental | 


service after June 380, but in view 
the wide demand for grading and stamp- 


| ing the Department has decided to place 
| the work on a fee basis beginning July 1, 


under the proviisons of an Act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate and certify the class, quality 


| (grade), and condition of certain perish- 


able farm products. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


— 
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a 


of | 


| Practices in Restraint of Trade 


; lar in many respects to the cooperative 


Method to Obtain 


Non-Quota Entry | 


Of Aliens Defined | 


Application of Amended Law | 
Is Explained by Commis- 
sioner General of Im- 
migration. 


Relatives of Citizens 


Are Affected by Rules | 
| 


Process in Seeking Preference | 
In Issuance of Visas Under 
Quotas Also Defined 


s 
In General Letter. 

The procedure to be followed to ob- 
tain the respective non-quota or pref- 
erence status for certain classes of aliens 
as provided for by Sections 4 and 6 
of the Immigration Act 1924 as; 
amended by Senate Joint Resolution ! 
No. 5, approved by President Coolidge 
on May 29, 1928, is explained in a gen- 
eral letter made public on June 11, by | 
the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, Harry E. Hull. | 

The letter, which is being sent out | 
by the Bureau of Immigration of the 
Department of Labor in response to | 
numerous inquiries, also conveys the in- 
formation that certain applications al- ; 
ready received by the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, prior to the passage of the new 
law covering aliens who are given new 
classification, have been amended in 
the Department so as to dispense with | 
the necessity of making out, new ones. | 


of 


Classifications Are Outlined. 

The letter in full text follows: 

Sections 4 and 6 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended by Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 5, approved May 29, : 
1928, provide in part for the classifica- 
tion of certain aliens as follows: 

Exempt from quota restrictions: 

1. Alien wives of United States citi- 
zens. 

2. Unmarried alien children (under the 
age of 21 years) of United States citi- 
zens, 

3. Alien husbands 6f United States 
citizens, where marriage occurred prior } 
to June 1, 1928. 

4. Women who were citizens of the 
United States and who prior to Septem- 





time of application for immigration visas 
are unmarried. 

1. Fathers, mothers, or husbands by 
marriage occurring after May 31, 1928, 
of citizens of the United States who are 


= Immigrants skilled in agriculture, ; 
the wives, and dependent children under 


or following to join them. 

3. The wives and unmarried children 
under 21 years of age, of alien residents 
lawfully and permanenly admitted to the 
United States. 

Procedure Explained. 

‘For the purpose of securing non-quota 
or preferential classification in behalf of | 
their wives, husbands, unmarried chil- | 
dren under the age of 21 years, fathers 
or mothers—citizens of the United 
States should submit petitions for the 
issuance of immigration visas to this 
Bureau for consideration. A new peti- 
tion need not be filed in behalf of chil- 
dren who were over the age of 18 and 
under the age of 21 years when and if 
a previous petition was approved in their 
behalf, nor is it necessary that a new 





| petition be submitted for an alien hus- 


band in respect of whom a petition for 
a preferential classification filed by his 
citizen wife had been approved prior 
to May 29, 1928. The necessary adjust- 


all communications on the subject should 
be addressed. 

Cases of wives, and unmarried chil- 
dren under 21 years of age of alien resi- 
dents who were lawfully and perma- 
nently admitted to the United States, 
and of immigrants skilled in agriculture, 
their wives and dependent children under 
the age of 18 years, if accompanying 
or following to join such immigrants 
skilled in agriculture, will be handled ex- 
clusively by American Consuls abroad, 
to whom all correspondence in respect 
thereto should be addressed. 


Philippines Regulate 
Farm Cooperatives 


Forbidden by Act 
The cooperative marketing act, re- 
cently adopted in the Philippines is, simi- 


statutes in the States, it was stated 
June 11, by the Cooperative Marketing 
Division, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

The announcement follows in 
text: 

During the past year the legislature 
of the Philippine Islands enacted a co- 
operative act similar in many respects 
to cooperative siaiutes that have been 
enacted in a number of the States. The 
act contains the following provisions: | 


full 


“Nothing contained in the last 
shall authorize any as- 
organized under this act to ! 
restrain trade by arbitrarily fixing | 


4 pre- 
ceding Section 
sociation 


by unduly enhancing the price of any 
agricultural products. Any association 
violating the provisions of this section | 
shall be deemed to have abused its pow- 
ers, and shall have its charter | 
ject to forfeiture,” 


4. 
& 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, V, ashington, D. “ 


| written 


| good will and amity. 


oe 


the 
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Speed Recor d Made 


By Airplane Carrier 
U.S. S. Lexington Reports Run 
Of 700 Miles in 24 Hours 


The Navy’s airplane carrier “Lexing- 
ton” established world 
speed run of 700 nautical miles, cover- 


a new record 


ing the distance ‘in 2 


erage 


{ hours, at an av- 
rate of speed of 29.2 knots, while 


en route from San Pedro, Calif., to Hon- 


olulu, the Department of the Navy was 
informed June 11 in a dispatch 
Captain A. W. Marshall, 
The average speed of the ves- 


commanding 
the ship. 
sel, when computed in land miles was 
about 33 miles per hour. 

The contract speed of the “Lexington” 
is 33 knots per hour. She has not yet 
been finally accepted by the Navy, in 
view of the removal of the last stages 
of the blading of the turbines of the 
vessel, which were found defective and 
will be replaced. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


A world record run of 700 nauticai 


miles in 24 hours by the giant aircraft | 
S. S. Lexington was reported | 
June 11 to the Navy Department by | 


carrier U. 


[Continucd on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Senator King Offers 
Program of Policies 


In Foreign Affairs | 


Advocates 
In Latin America and China 
And Friendly Coopera- 
lion With World. 


American withdrawal from Nicaragua 
and Haiti and abrogation of “unequal 
treaties” with China are advocated in a 
statement issued June 11 by 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah. 


| 
Senator King believes that the United | 
States should enter the World Court and | 


that the material and financial interests 
of the United States require this Gov- 
ernment’s cooperation with all nations 
and with the League of Nations and 
other _organizations, 
peace and the solvency of other nations, 


with a view to preservation of Ameri- | 


can investments and markets for Ameri- 
can agricultural and other products. 


The full text of his statement outlin- | 


ing the specific proposals follows: 


The military occupation of Haiti should | 
The President is without author- | 


cease, 
ity to supervise elections in Nicaragua or 
to enter into obligations calling for 
American intervention in Nicaraguan af- 
fairs. 

The conduct of our government in con- 
nection with Tacna-Arica has weakened 


the influences and prestige of the United j 


States. The Monroe Doctrine is not to 


| be so interpreted as to authorize the 
United States to interfere in the internal | 


affairs of the Latin-American states or 
to be a debt collector for American or 
other investors. 

The policy of the United States to- 
wards Latin America should be one of 
The United States 
should pursue a course that will inspire 
confidence and affection upon the part 
of its southern neighbors. 

We are interested in their prosperity 
and in their political and material de- 
velopment. The United States 
unselfishly seek a spiritual union which 


will bring it and all Latin America into | 


the most cordial and intimate relations. 

There must be no shadow of impe- 
rialism upon the part of the United 
States and no economic penetration 
which seeks exploitation. 


integrity of each state, regardless 


be abrogated, particularly those which 


limit her authority to impose such laws | 


relating to tariff and revenue as may to 
the Chinese séem best. A declaration of 
friendship for China and the desire to 
be helpful in her period of reconstruc- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.} 


Swiss May Abolish 
Monopoly in Grain 


American Firms Free to Enter 


Market If Plan Is Adopted 


Projected abolition of the Swiss grain 
monopoly wilt leave all American firms 


free to enter the market without ad- 


| ministrative restriction, the Department 


of Agriculture stated June 11. The ques- 
tion of abolishing the monopoly will be 
voted on at a national referendum next 
fall. The statement follows in full text: 

The Swiss Federal Council has found 
a way of abolishing the grain monopoly 


| which they think will harm neither the 


farmers or the millers. The proposition 


is to be voted qn at a national referen- | 


dum next autumn. The measure pro- 
posed abolishes the grain monopoly but 
continues subsidies to producers and 
millers, the expense of which is to be 
borne by increased fees “for statistical 
control” levied on merchandise entering 
the country. 

The monopoly created during the war 
placed a subsidy of around 45 cents a 
bushel on domestic wheat. In addition 
there was a premium of 5 frances per 
100 kilograms, or about cenis per 
bushel, Wheat grown by a farmer 
and milled for his own use. 
tainous regions this was raised to 8 
francs. ‘The Federal Council proposes 
to continue these subsidies without a 
monopoly. Under the grain monopoly 
about $800,000 was provided by the Na- 


J 


26 
for 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4 


bond 


from 


Noninterference | 


so as to promote | 


should | 


The political | 
i of | 
| its wealth or power must be recognized. ; 
All unequal treaties with China should | 


In moun- ; 


T is our duty as patriotic citi. 
zens to always inquire how the 

of government made with 
people is being kept and per- 


formed.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 


President of the United States, 


1885—1889; 1893—1897 
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Bids for Carrying 
~ Mails Invited on 
Five Sea Routes 


Improved Service Specified 
Will Require Construction 
Of Vessels Under New 


Shipping Law. 





Period of Ten Years 
Covered by Contracts 


Tenders to Be Opened July 9 
And Operations to Commence 
August | or as Soon After 

As May Be Ordered. 

The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, announced June 11 that bids will 
be opened, July 9, for five ocean mail 
contracts under the terms of the 1928 
Merchant Marine Act. 

The proposal blanks are now avail- 
able at the Department. Service over 
| the routes will commence August 1, 

effective date of the contracts. 

These contracts also call for new con- 
struction of vessels in American yards, 
but the Department stated orally that 
it had ao information 
garding the 


to give out re- 
tonnage to be 
constructed. This matter is now under 
consideration by officials of both the 
Department and of the Shipping Board. 


Loan for Construction. 

Under the terms of the new law, the 
contractors may borrow at least 75 per 
cent of construction costs for the 
tonnage of new ships from a revolving 
fund which has been provided for un- 
der the law. The statement was made 
that the contracts call for new vessels 
of special design. 


types and 


The contracts provide for carrying the 
mails for a period of 10 years begin- 
ning August 1. All contracts must be 
accompanied by a bond of $100,000 on 
each of the routes, excepting one, which 
the Department set at $10,000. The 
Postmaster General also reserves the 
right to reserve ,or rejeet any or all 
bids. f 

It was stated on behalf of the Depart- 
| ment that the action taken in calling 

for bids marks another step in putting 

into effect the terms of the new shipping 
law. The five routes just advertised 
are those which the Postmaster General 
sent to the Shipping Board recently for 
| approval. The Board has approved these 
five routes as well as two additional 
routes, for which the Department will 
shortly offer contracts for carrying the 
mails, 3 
Requirements Specified. 

A summary of the requirements to be 
met by each of the contractors in fur- 
nishing suitable bottoms for mail trans- 
portation, chiefly in regard to sailings, 
points of call, and the probable amount 
of new tonnage, was also made public. 

Along with the announcement of its 
summary, the Department also stated 
that these five routes were now under 
contract. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s summary and announcement fol- 
lows: 

Postmaster General New has taken 
the first step necessary to make effec- 
tive the ocean mail service contract fea- 
ture of the new Merchant Marine Act. 
He announced that advertisements will 
; appear June 13 in Atlantic and Gulf 
ports newspapers, as required by law 
inviting bids on five routes. : 

These bids will be 
1928. The service is to commence Au- 
gust 1, or as soon thereafter as the 
Postmaster may require: 


returnable July 9, 


Five Ocean Routes. 
The five routes 
been asked are: 
Route No. F. M. 6—New York to Cape 
Town, South Africa, and to any ports 
on East Coast of Africa at which ves- 
| sels may otherwise call in continuation 
of voyage to Cape Town. 
Route No. F. M. 5—New York to Medi- 


on which bids have 


£Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


New President Named 
On River Commission 


Col. Thomas H. Jackson Sue- 
ceeds Col. Charles L. Potter 
President Coolidge, in making four ap- 

pointments, announced at the White 

House June 11, named Col. Thomas H. 

Jackson, Corps of Engineers, and pres- 

ent member of the California Debris 

Commission, to be president of the Mis- 

sissippi River Commission, succeeding 

Col. Charles L. Potter, Corps of Engi- 

neers. 

By virtue of the appointment, it was 
explained, Colonel Jackson becomes a 
member of the Board of Control created 
under the Flood Control Act of 1928 to 
carry out the Federal work program on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries and 
the work in the Sacramento River Val- 
ley. Colonel Jackson’s knowledge of the 
situation in California, it was stated 
orally at the office of 
Engineers, made him available for the 
position, 

‘The President, it was announced also 


j; had given recess Yreappointments .te 


Abram F. Myers, to be a member of the ‘ 


Federal Trade Commission; John HH, 

Guill, to be a member of the Federal 

Farm Loan Board; and Sherman Js 

Lowell, to be a member of the United 
| States Tariff Commission, 





the Chief of .~ 


‘ 
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Advised to Maintain | 
General Body Health | 


Visits to Dentists by Children 
Before First Teeth Have 
Disappeared Are Rec- 
ommended. 


Oral hygiene, or care of the teeth and 
mouth, are important factors in general | 
body health, and utmost care should be 
taken to avoid tooth decay and malfor- 
mation, the United States Public Health | 
Service advises in a statement just made | 
public. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The correct diet for a_ prospective 
motner, the correct diet for a child 
through infancy to maturity, the correct 
use and proper care of teeth, sufficient 
exercise and rest, are all essential to | 


. build better and stronger bodies, bet- 


“machine 


manent te 


_ health 
Sour schools and to families and 


ter and stronger teeth, and to make clean- 
er and clearer minds and happier dis- 
positions. 

This ideal way of living would elimi- 
nate the many sleepless nights because 
of toohache; it would eliminate indiges- 
tion because of inability to chew the , 
proper food, and discomfort caused by 
poisons entering the system from _ in- 
fected teeth, their surrounding struc- 
tures, or from decayed food which ac- 
cumulates in cavities of the teeth. It 
would also eliminate a lessened resistance 
to colds, or, in other words, a greater 
suscepitibility to contagious or infectious | 
diseases, because the natural immunity or 
high resistance of a healthy individual 
would be sufficient protection in most 
cases. In fact, it would eliminate 
many of the physical handicaps which , 
are so common today, and it would raise | 
the standard of health in every com- 
munity. 

Mest Prevalent of Diseases. 

The most prevalent of all human dis- 
eases is tooth decay. We are told that 
more than 80 per cetn of all children be- 
low the age of 12 years are handicapped 
by this condition, and few people reach 
adult life without having experineced 
dental decay. resulting usually in the loss 
of one or more teeth. 

If you were to see all the school chil- | 
dren of a large city gathered together in 
one group, and if eight out of every ten 
were crippled, deformed, or maimed in 
some manner, your heart would cry out | 
in pity for them. and you would be- 
come frightened to see so many of the 
youth of our country starting out in life | 
with such terrible handicaps. 

Every child who has decayed teeth is 
a crippled child; and this disability may 
be much more serious to him so far as 
his general health concerned than 
would some more noticeable handicap 
which you would see immediately. He 
has a crippled chewing machine which 
cannot properly prepare the food for his 
stomach, and so the child is undernour- | 
ished. If the child cannot properly chew 
his food because of sore or tender teeth 
or hecause of red and inflamed gums | 
surrounding the teeth, the food he swal- 
lows will not give him the energy he | 
needs or build the bones or other struc- 
tures of the body, no matter how care- 
fully such food is selected or prepared. 

Whiie we know of no means that will 
entirely prevent decay, we have acquired 
knowledge that is very helpful. The 
proper use of the teeth tends to keep 
them in a state of health. We should 


is 


eat food that requires chewing, and we 


should chew our food on both sides of the 
jaw. If only one side is used, it is in- 
variably cleaner and healthier than the 
unused side, which will show teeth coated 
with film, food debris, and tartar, and | 
the surrounding structures are usually 
tender and bleed readily. 


Choice of Foods Important. 


Foods should be chosen not only for 
their nutritive value but also for their 
chewing qualities. 


The mouth should be | 


thoroughly cleaned after each meal, if | 


possible, and always before going to bed. 
In cleaning the mouth it is necessary 
to know how to properly use the tooth- 
brush. Much harm can be done if the 
toothbrush improperly used over a 
long period of time, or if it is not kept 
in the proper condition. Your 
will instruct you in detail just bow the 


is 


dentist | 


toothbrush should be used and cared for. | 


Many people regard the dentist as a 


professional man who maintains his of- | 


fice only for the correction of dental 
defects that he called upon to 
pair. 
is also an age of preventive 
and preventive dentistry, and that the 
dentist devotes just as much of his time 
to the prevention of disease as to its 
correction. Many teeth are not properly 
formed when they are erupted. If your 
child is taken to your dentist at 
time the first temporary teeth appear 
and at regular intervals thereafter, 


is re- 


The fact is lost sight of that this | 
medicine | 


the ! 


the | 


dentist will be able to find these irregu- | 


larities immediately and can 


quickly , 


correct them without pain or inconven- | 


ience to the child. 

_The theory that it is necessary or ad- 
visable to postpone dental treatment un- 
til the permanent teeth appear is a very 
serious mistake on the part of the parent. 
As soon as the teeth are erupted the 
child should be taken to the dentist for 
advice as to the proper care and atten- 


tion to be given the baby teeth, which | 


are the foundation for the growth of 
the jaws and the development of the 
permanent teeth. Failure to do this may 


result in a deformity of the face and | 


jaws. 


Early Care of Children. 
When a child enters the first grade of 
school he has 20 baby teeth, and at about 


6 years of age he develops the first of | 


his second teeth or the first permanent 
morals. These are the largest and most 
important teeth in the mouth, for they 
hold the jaws in a definite relation to 
each other while the 20 baby teeth are 
being shed and the permanent teeth are 
taking their places. The whole chewing 
is seriously crippled if these 


teeth are damaged or lost, and they are | 


‘the only grinders while the temporary 


molars are being exchanged for the per- 
eth. Just as soon as 
teeth appear the child should be taken 


these | 


; to the dentist in order that they may | 
‘be inspected and repaired if found to be 


defective, which is frequently the case. | 


This will prevent a serious condition that 
might develop within a few months. 
Careful attention to the care of the 


teeth of children is a very important 
, factor in the preservation of their health. | 


The physical 
Should receive attention 
given his education. 
education 


condition of the child 
equal to that 
Oral hygiene and 
should be taught 
’ prospec- 
tive mothers, if our race is to i 
and advance with each succeeding gen- 
eration. 


in } 


Improve | 
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»ssive Use of Campaign Funds Denied 
By Candidates for Senator in New Jersey 


Political Leaders Also Testify That Money Collected in 
State Was Lawfully Dispensed. 


Four witnesses—two of them candi- 
dates for United States Senator at the 
recent primary in New Jersey and two 
others active in the campaign—were ex- 
amined, June 11, by the Senate special 
subcommittee investigating expenditures 
in Senatorial primaries and general elec- 
tions. 

All the witnesses denied any personal 
knowledge of excessive or improper cam- 
paign expenditures. The testimony in- 
cluded statements that more funds would 
have been helpful in certain candidacies 

The witnesses were: Mrs. Lillian F. 
Feickert, of Dunnellen, N. J., who re- 
ceived $3,293 in contributions in a cam- 
paign that brought her 26,000 votes for 
Senator; Edward W. Gray, of Newark, 
N. J., who received $3,200 in contribu- 
tions and 25,000 votes for Senator; John 
E. Gill, of Trenton, N. J., campaign man- 
ager for former Governor Stokes, who 
received $16,300 in contributions and 
could have made a more effective cam- 
paign with $50,000, and Raymond R. 
Born, chairman of the executive coni- 
mittee of the republican organization of 
the third ward of Atlantic City, who 
denied knowledge of any collection or ex- 
penditure of campaign funds. 

The committee adjourned 
again June 13. 

Mrs. Lilliam F. Feickert, of Dunnellen, 
N. J., told the committee she was in Eu- 
rope when her friends announced her as 
a candidate for United States Senator 
and she said she had no idea she would 
be elected, but hoped to get her views 
for prohibition and law enforcement be- 
fore the people of the State. 

“Did vou have a State-wide organiza- 
tion?” Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, chairman of the 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Feickert, adding 
that those belonging to the organization 
supporting her were chiefly women. 
“Two-thirds of them were women and 
a third were men,” she added. 

She said that there were individuals 
in every county in the State who worked 
in her behalf and that she spoke in many 
ports of the State and sent out literature. 


to meet 


Favored Prohibition 
In Her Address 


“I stressed my belief in 
and law enforcement and my opposition 
to the misuse of patronage,” she said. 

“Is this your first undertaking as a 
candidate for Senator?” she was asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, adding that she 
had been active in Republican campaigns 


and had been president of the New Jer- | 


sey Women’s Republican Club. 

“Have you any occupation?” 
Senator McNary. 

“None whatever,” 
stantly. 

Mrs. Feickert said contributions for 
her campaign were made to Miss Jennie 
E. Precker, a lawyer, at 20 Brantford 
Place, Newark, N. J. The contributions, 
she said totaled $3,293.13. All of that 


fo 
asked 


she replied in- 


amount, she said, was disbursed in the | 
Asked as to the larger con- | 


campaign. 
tributions in her behalf, she said that 
all of the contributions were from indi- 
viduals and that there were five contri- 
butions of more than $100 each. She 
put in the record of the Committee an 
itemized statement, and explained that 
the vouchers, canceled checks, etc., had 


all been submitted to the State officials | 


of New Jersey. 

Senator McNary asked if she is familiar 
with the contributions made in 
of the other candidates and she replied 
that she had no personal knowledge of 
them. Asked as to knowledge of any 


excessively large contributions to others, | 


she said she had “no proof” and that 
her information on this or as to any 
fraud was only what she had read 
the newspapers. She said she regarded 
former Senator 
most active among those seeking 
nomination for Senator among the Re- 
publican candidates. 
“How many votes did 
asked Senator McNary. 
“Twenty-six thousand,” she said. 


you receive?” 


Asked what she meant by the ref- | 


erence to misused patronage, she said 
that it was more or less general and 
she was particularly interested in it in 
New Jersey. Asked to name someone 
in that connection, she referred to Sen- 
ator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, and to 
“the Democratic political boss, Frank 
Hague.” Mr. Hague is mayor of Jersey 
City. 


Had Aided Movement 


For Woman Suffrage 

Mrs. Feickert told the committee she 
had been interested in woman 
organization activities, and had partici- 
pated in “lobbying” work among Sen- 
ators in that connection. She said that 
her feeling was that Senator Edge “was 
riding two horses” in the primary last 
spring—with Senator-elect Kean and 
Governor Stokes. 

“Wasn't it understood a year or 
ago,” Senator King asked, “that 
Kean was to be a candidate for United 
States Senator?” 

“It was speculatively understood that 
h® would be,” she replied. 

The witness said she thought that the 
county Republican chairmen were very 
active supporters of Senator Edge and 
that they supported Mr. Kean because 
they were instructed to do so by Sen- 
ator Edge. She said that 
Union, Camden, and Atlantic 
there was the largest number of votes in 
proportion to the registered voters. She 
said, however, that she did not think 


two 


political patronage “cut any figure” in | 


the recent primary eiection. 
“Has Mr. Kean been instrumental 
patronage?” Senator King asked. 
don’t think so,” she said. 


in 


“ay 

“We could see that money was being 
spent,” she told the commitee, “but as 
to who it was being spent by I could not 
say.” 

Asked if she knew of any improper 

expenditures, she said she did not, nor 
had she heard of anything that was im- 
proper, There were numerous watchers, 
and watchers are usually paid, she said. 
The Governor of New Jersey, she said, 
has more patronage power than almost 
any other Governor, she said. 
Feickert said that “we have a 
fine dove-tailed machinery in New Jer- 
sey” and Mayor Hague is “the real Gov- 
ernor.” 

Edward W. Gray, of Newark, also can- 
didate for United States Senator, testi- 
fied that he received $3,200 in campaign 
contributions. 

“What was 
McNary asked. 

“Demand for repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” Mr. Gray replied, 

Mr. Gray said that he received 25,000 
votes Asked if he was the “wet” can- 
in the campaign, he said that he 
Was the constitutional candidate. that 


fue 
auars, 


your platform?” Senator 


didat 


subcommittee, | 


' discouraged 


prohibition | 


behalf | 


in } 


Frelinghuysen as the | 
the 


suffrage ; 


Mr. | 


in Passaic, ; 
counties, | 


there were two other candidates for the 
nomination who were in favor of refer- 
endum, and another in favor of modifi- 
cation. “I was wet,” he said. 
“Did you observe any excessive use 
of money in the campaign?” asked Sena- 
tor McNary. 

“TI can’t say that I did,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Have you any information that might 
help this Committee?” asked Senator 
MeNary. 

“There have been the 


usual rumors,” 


he said, “but I know of nothing person- | 


ally to suggest.” 

John E. Gill, dean of Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J., campaign manager for 
former Governor Stokes, told 


for Mr. Stokes totaled $16,300, of which 
about $14,000 was expended and 
| balance returned to Mr. Stokes. 


“How did you happen to be selected } 
campaign manager?” he was asked. 


“Mr. Stokes said he did not want 
politician but a crusader and I guess he 
thought I was about the best crusader he 
could think of. I spoke several times 
and had a small office organization.” 

“What message were trying 
carry ?”’ he was asked. 

“Calling attention,” he replied, “to the 
Governor’s record, to his accomplish- 
ments in the past, to the fact 
was not a payroll candidate and that he 
would not buy the nomination. 


you to 


“What do you mean by that?” asked | 


Senator McNary. 

“We knew that a lot of money 
being spent,”’ the witness replied. 
said he was convinced before the cam- 
paign had gone very far that the nomi- 
nation would not go to the fittest but 
to the richest. “If we had had 
funds,” he added, “we could have won.” 

Mr. Gill said that a “small splash in 
the papers cost us about $5,000.” Mr. 


Stokes had told him it would cost $50,- 


000 to circularize the State. 


“You say that everything looked rosy | 


until the la&t four or five days and then 
appeals were made for money, which 
you,” asked Senator Mce- 
Nary. 

“I would have to get that from Frank 
Nutze, of Washington, N. J.,” the wit- 
ness replied. 

“What is his business? 
McNary. 

“I think he 

“Ts he 

“Fairly so. 

The committee took note of his name 
and address. 

Mr. Gill said that he did 
any pay for his services. 
found the county organizations were ac- 
tive in the campaign for Mr. Kean. 


Atlantic City Politician 
Denies Collecting Fund 


Raymond R. Born, of Atlantic City, 
told the Committee that he was the per- 
sonal representative of Enoch Johnson 


is retired.” 
a man of means?” 


” 


not 


in the third ward of Atlantic City, and | 
that Republican organizations there, his | 


own and others, always had supported 
Senator Edge whenever Mr. Edge was a 
candidate. 


purposes in Atlantic City. 
He 


said 


part owner of a hotel, that he had not 
taken any part in arranging for 
suite of offices for Mr. Johnson at 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel there, and that 
Johnson had been the recognized head of 
the Republican organization in Atlantic 
City for 10 or 12 years. 

“Are his 


the 


you one of collectors from 


. . | 
games and other enterprises in Atlantic 


City?” asked Senator King. “No.” i 

“Have you ever made any collections 
from houses in violation of the law 
there?” “No.” 

“Do you know how much has been col- 
lected or expended there for political 
purposes?” “No.” 

Senator King inquired about a_ ban- 
quet given to the witness at 
Johnson and others made speeches 
honor of the witnesses’ services 
campaign. He asked 
had done to merit the banquet. 

“Personally,” answered the 
“I don’t think I had done anything.” 

The witness said he was for Mr. Kean 
for Senator, and that 
| always had supported Mr. 
the latter was a candidate. 

“Did Senator Edge advise your organ- 
ization that he was for 
Stokes?” asked Senator King. 

“Only from hearsay, to the best of 
my knowledge,” the witness answered, 
adding that Senator Edge had not ap- 
peared before his organization. 


Edge when 


Campaign Carried on 
Without Expenditures 


“You carried on a campaign without 
expenditure of any money?” asked Sen- 
ator King. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

“What did your organization do?” 

“Our organization is made up of busi- 
ness men and officeholder’s,” he explained, 
adding that they followed “in the foot- 
steps of other organizations in and sup- 
ported the entire Republican ticket.” 

“Did you learn of any considerable 
sum of money being spent in the cam- 
paign?” “No.” 

“Who paid to get the voters out?” 
“We didn’t have to pay; our members 

' got them out.” 

Senator King said that information 

had come to him by letter, stating that 

| the witness was instrumental in collect- 
ing money from persons in_ business, 
some legitimate and some illegitimate 
enterprises. He asked if the witness 
had ever been engaged at all in col- 
lecting from business enterprises in At- 
lantic City. The witness replied that he 
had not. 

“You never have 
sons for political 
City?” “No.” 

The committee then adjourned, 


from per- 
in Atlantic 


collected 
purposes 


Three Named to Clark 
Exposition Commission 


| President Coolidge, it was announced 
| 
| 
' 


at the White House, has appointed Ewing 
Emison, of Indiana: Mrs. Alvin  T. 
of Kentucky, and Luther Ely 
| Smith, of Missouri, to be members of the 
| George Rogers Clark Sesquicentenial 
| Commission. 


R. 
Hert, 


the Com- | 
mittee that the campaign contributions | 


the | 


ai. The following telegram 


Oudendijk, Netherlands | 


| June 
Diplomatic 


that he | 


Was | 


He | 


the | 


” asked Senator 


receive | 
He said he | 


He denied any knowledge of | 
collection of contrbiutions for political | 


he had been for 10 years a 

clerk under Enoch Johns$n in the County ! 
Treasurer's office at Atlantic City, and | 
the | 


Mr. ! 


Atlantic | 
City for services rendered, at which Mr. | 
in | 
in the! 
what the witness 


witness, | 


the organization | 


Governor | 


| Nationalists in China 


Accede to Protests 


| Messages Are Broadcast in Four Languages Depariment of State 


AutnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
COMMENT BY 


PuatisHep Without 


In Radio Experiments of League of Nations 


Of Foreign Diplomats Dutch Station at Kootwijk Used for Communication With 


Audiences of European Countries. 


Order Release of Northern 
Troops Guarding Peking 
In Accordance With 
Pledge. 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
by Y. L. Tong, dated June 6, was re- 


ceived by the Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps in Peking on June 9: 


“T have the honor to acknowledge | 


the receipt of your telegram of June 
4th, addressed to Chairman Tan Yen 


Kai. Its contents have been transmitted | 


to the Nationalist commanders at the 
front. In reply I wish to state that the 
Nationalist Government have always 


been concerned with the safety of for- | 


eigners in China and to assure you that 


proper measures for maintaining order 


in Peking-Tientsin region have already 
been taken. Some arrangement will 
therefore be made for the peaceful with- 
drawal from Peking of General Pao’s 
men.” 
was sent on 
9 by M. 
Minister and Dean of the 
Corps at Peking, to Tan Yen Kai, Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council in Nan- 
king, and also to the Commission of 
Foreign Affairs at Shanghai: 

“Message No. A: On fifth June I had 
the honor to express on behalf of my- 
self and our colleagues of the diplomatic 


body the wish to Your Excellency that | 
General Pao’s force after having accom- | 


plished its mission to protect the safety 
of Peking would be enabled to withdraw 
peacefully. 

“On sixth June I was happy to 
Mr. Y. L. Tong to the effect that some 
arrangements would be made for 
peaceful withdrawal of said force. 

Guarantee was Abrogated. 

“The force left Peking yesterday, 
June eighth, but could not proceed fur- | 
ther than Tung Hsien, 16 miles from | 
here, where the commander of the Kuo- 
minchun troops informed them that no 
further guarantee could be assured. 

“They returned to the eastern suburb | 
of Peking, where we understand they | 
are at the moment being subjected to 
pressure to disarm by local commander | 
of Kuominchun army. | 

“As the good faith of the Nationalist | 
regime is involved in the fulfillment of ' 
the promise made, I have the honor to | 
request most urgently that instructions 
be issued at once that safe conduct be 
assured to General Pao Yu Pin and his | 
men as sotemnly promised by the Nan- | 
king Government.” { 
Force Is Disarmed. 

On the afternoon of June 9 message 
No. B was sent as follows: 

“Referring to my telegram 
morning June 9, the apprehensions ; 
therein expressed have unfortunately | 
been justified as Pao’s men have since | 
teen disarmed and made prisoners on | 
the direct orders and responsibility of | 
General Han Fu Chu in disregard of | 
the solemn assurance of the Nationalist | 
Government. ; 

“Accompanied by my American, British | 
and Japanese colleagues, after consulta- 
tion with the committee of safety, I 
visited General Han at his headquarters | 
this afternoon. 

“Despite the statement in your tele- 
gram of June 6 that the contents of my 
message to you had been transmitted 
to the commanders at the front, general 
has denied having received any ord- ! 
ders whatsoever with regard to the peace- 
ful withdrawal of General Pao and his 
troops; and despite the fact that yes- ' 
terday he had sent one of his staff offi- , 
cers to accompany and assure safe con- 
duct to General Pao and his men, 
further denied having sanctioned 
arrangements to that end. 


Good Faith is Requested. 
“We read him the words of your as- 


of this ; 


surance regarding peaceful withdrawal | 


as contained in your telegram and en- 
deavored to impress upon him that it 
was his plain duty to do nothing incom- 
patible with the carrying out in good 
faith of the pledge of the Nationalist 
Government. 


“The Nationalist Government will wish | 


to know if the above faction, the right 
of which we do not doubt, will be anxi- 
ous to expedite the necessary orders to 
insure the fulfillment of their 

“The issue at stake is very grave one 
and we are loath to believe that the 


Nationalist Government will be slow to i 
rectify an act that impugns their honor 


in the eyes of the whole world.” 


Airplane Carrier ‘Lexington’ 


Reports Record for Speed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Capt. A. W. Marshall, the captain of the 
33-000-ton vessel. 

The Lexington departed from San 
Pedro, Cal., about noon on June 9, 1928, 
en route to Honolulu to join the Battle 
Fleet as a unit in the Aircraft Squadrons. 

At noon on June 10, 1928, the vessel re- 
ported her position in latitude 31-21 
nonrth; longitude 131-16 west. Her aver- 
age speed from her anchorage to the noon 
position, including the period of time in 
which the vessel was working up to full 
speed, was computed at 29.2 knots. At 
the time the message was filed the ship 
was ploughing through smooth seas un- 
der favorable weather conditions at the 
rate of 30.4 knots. All was reported to 
be going well. 

The dispatch further stated that the 
Lexington was expected to arrive at Hon- 
onlulu at 1 p. m. Tuesday, June 12. 

The official computation of distances 
shows that the distance from San Pedro 
to Honolulu is 2,228 nautical miles. The 
distance from San Francisco to Honolulu 
is likewise computed to be 2,091 nautical 
miles, 

The light cruiser U. S. S. Omaha made 
the fastest passage from San Francisco 
to Honolulu in May, 1923, 
seconds, from the San Francisco light- 
ship to Diamond Head lighthouse, Oahu. 
Her speed averaged 27.76 knots. On this 
voyage the best day’s run of 24 hours 
was 690 miles. 

The fastest day’s record on a sailing 
ship on any sea was made by the “Sov- 
ereign of the Seas” on a passage from 
New York to San Francisco when she 
logged 487 miles. The Leviathan, in a 
25-hour trial run in 1923, covered 687 
nautical miles at an average speed of 
27.07 knots per hour. In January, 1911, 
the steamship Mauretania made a yecord 
24-hour run of 676 nautical miles. In 
1924 on a quick passage of the North 
Atlantic the same vessel covered 642 nau- 
tical miles in 24 hours, 
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when she made ; 
| the passage in 75 hours, 40 minutes, 40 
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The League of Nations in conducting | one time or another to what is happen- 


a series of experiments in broadcasting 
messages in four languages from Geneva 
to all parts of the world. The text of 


one of these messages which was broad- ; 
and 


cast in Dutch, English, French 
Italian, has recently been received by 
the Department of State. 

Transmission takes place over tele- 
phone cable to the Dutch Kootwijk sta- 
tion, which automatically broadcasts 
the speeches. According to the League 
message, 28,000,000 people in Europe 
listen in on radio programs. 

The message follows in full text: 

Text of message broadcast on Wed- 
nesday, May 380, from 16 to 17 hours, 
Greenwich Mean Time. (17 to 18 hours 
Geneva): 

Hello! Hello! Hello! It is the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations which is 
speaking to you through the Dutch | 
station at Kootwijk. \ 

The call letters are P. C. L. L.; wave 
length 18.4 metres; power 2 KW. 
Kootwijk works on a directional aerial 
with Java, but it has also been heard 
in other parts of the world. 





The trials we are conducting today, 
which will be renewed every Wednesday 
over a certain period, are made on a 
nondirectional aerial. Will all those who | 
hear us be good enough to address a 
card to the League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland ? 

Broadcasting Heard 


As Far as Palestine 

Last week and the week before we | 
explained to you the technical details 
of our short wave broadcast trials, which 
we hav: been able to organize, thanks 
to the very helpful collaboration of the 
Dutch, Swiss and German telephone ad- 
ministrations. 

We are now beginning to receive re- | 
ports announcing to us that our trans- 
missions have been received under more 
or less favorable conditions. For in- 
stance, one from Algeria, a second one 
from Palestine and a third one from a 
Dutch ship at sea. We express our warm- 
est thanks to the senders of these re- | 
ports, and we hope that among those 
who hear us today many others will 
also report to us on the conditions of | 
their reception. Reports of this kind 
are our only means to control the result 
obtained by our transmissions and to find 
out whether it is practically possible to | 
reach from Geneva by a combined long- 
distance cable and short-wave broad- 
cast-transmission oversea-countries. 

We want to seize the opportunity of 
today’s, our third trial, to tell you some- 
thing on broadcasting in Europe. 

European broadcasting stepped out 
into its present stride at the end of 1922. 
There may have been 50,000 listeners 
in the whole of Europe at that time. 

Today in 12 countries alone (not in- 
cluding France, Spain or Italy for which 
no definite figures are available) 5,000,- 
000 homes are licensed to receive the 
broadcast programs and are making | 
regular payments towards the presenta- | 
tion of those programs. There are prob- 
ably an additional 2,000,000 hones un- | 
registered in France, Spain, Italy, Hol- ; 
land and Belgium—which means that, | 
assuming there are on an average four 
persons to each household, no less than 
28,000,000 persons in Europe listen at | 


| 


} 
| 
| 


New Danger Is Found 
From Tick Infection | 


SE | 

Medical scientists of the United States 
Public Heaith Service stationed at the 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever Labora- 
tory, Hamilton, Mont., hereafter will 
avoid shaving when experimenting with | 
the virulent spotted fever virus, as a re- 
sult of a discovery made by Surgeon 
R. R. Spencer, in charge of the Labora- 
tory. 

In a report .to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, made public June 11, Dr. Spencer | 
stated that experiments conducted with 
the virus, obtained from ticks, who trans- 
mit the disease, showed that the virus 
would take effect on experimental ani- 
mals’ where the hair was removed, by 
merely placing the virus on that spot. | 
Four iaboratory workers of the Public | 
Health Service since 1912 have lost their | 
lives as a result of laboratory infection 
with the disease, although every known 
medical precaution was taken. — Dr. | 
Spencer, in his report, offered the opinion 
that they might have contracted the dis- 
ease through freshly shaven faces. ; 

Explaining the results of the experi- | 
ments, Dr. Spencer stated that blood in- 
fected with spotted fever when employed 
in inoculating the experimental animals, | 
did not take effect so easily and that | 
the tick infection was “materially more | 
dangerous.” When the tick virus was | 
placed between the hair growths of the | 
experimental animals it took effect, 


| Came 


| 
showing that the penetrating power of | 


This last experi- 
is believed to 


the tick virus is great. 
ment, the report stated, 


fection when persons have stated that 
they have not been bitten by ticks. 


Overhauling to Determine 
Future Use of Wrecked S-4 


Orders decommissioning 
rine S-4 which was sunk in collision Dec. 
17, 1927, have been issued according to 
a statement of the Department of the 
Navy, the full text of which follows: 

The submarine U. S. S. S-4 which was 
sunk in a collision with the Coast Guard 
Destroyer Paulding on December 17, 
1927, and which was raised by the sal- 
vage force under command of Captain E. 
J. King, U. S. Navy on March 17, 1928, 
has been ordered decommissioned by the 
Navy Department as of date of March 
19, 1928, the date on which the vessel 
was turned over to Commandant of the 
Boston, Mass. Navy Yard. 

The decommissioning is to be consid- 
ered with a view of future use of the 
vessel, according to the order signed by 


Admiral C. F. Hughes, U. S. N., Chief | 


of Naval Operations. 


Estonia Taxes Gasoline 
For Roadbuilding Fund 


A law imposing a tax on gasoline in | 
of | 


favor of the road building fund | 
Estonia has been drafted by the Estonian 
Ministry of Communications, according 
to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Lee C. 


text of the report follows: ; 
The bill provides a tax of 0.05 Bates 
t 
the 


| Morse, made public June 11. The full 
| 
! 


ian crowns per kilogram of gasoline. 
is estimated that the revenue from 
tax will reach 300 Estonian crowns : 
year. (Estonian Crown worth approxi- 
, mately 27 per cent in U. S. Currency.) 


the Subma- | 


' solve the problem of spotted fever in- | 


| 
| 


ing at their local studio or some other 
more distant place. 

The staff of one organization alone, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, has al- 
ready about 1,000 persons, not includ- 
ing artists. 

There exist in Europe roughly four 
types of broadcasting station. First of 
all there are a limited number of sta- 
tionsof relatively high-power working 
on wave-iengths—wave-lengths above 1,- 
000 metres. Such stations are to be 
found at Zeezen (Germany), Lahti 
(Finland), Motala (Sweden), Daventry 
(England), Kalundborg (Denmark), 
Warsaw (Poland), Eiffel Tower 
(France), Radio Paris Clichy (France), 
Hilversum and at Huizen (Holland), 
Stamboul (Turkey), Kovno (Lith- 
uania), Rome (Italy.) 

The first four have serial power rang- 
ing fron 25 to 40 kilowatts and most 
of the remainder radiate more than 
ten kilowatts. The great value of these 
long-wave stations lies in their effective 
daytime radiation. 

Sixty Main Siations 


Cover Local Areas 

After the high-power and long-wave 
stations come a number of what are 
known as “main” stations, stations in- 
tended to cover a radius of 20 or 30 
miles with good crystal reception and 
perhaps 100 miles with valve reception. 
Actually they are listened to at greater 
distances than these, but with interest 
raher than with pleasure. About 60 of 
these main stations exist. 

Next in order come the small sta- 
tions intended to cover small densely 
populated areas that are not otherwise 
accessible. These have power ranging 
up to half a kilowatt and are in number 
between 80 and 100 all told. 

The problem peculiar to 
radio as in many other matters is the 
proximity (within a_ relatively small 
area) of over 20 nationalities each with 
distinctive ideals and separate adminis- 
trations. Alongside this is the fact that 
wireless waves know nothing of fron- 
tiers and that therefore the good or evil 
of which they are capable can pass far 
beyond the land of their birth. 

In the first days of broadcasting wave 


Europe in 


; lengths were granted to broadcasters on 


a purely national basis. The result was 
that, as the power of the transmitters 
increased it was discovered that they 


| were causing interference to and suffer- 


ing interference from other transmitters, 
some of them in quite distant places. 
It was with the immediate object of 


i endeavouring by unofficial means to ob- 


tain order in the European ether out of 
a threatening chaos that nearly all the 
European broadcasting organizations 
together three years ago and 
formed the Union Internationale de 
Radiophonie. The interference question 
was handed to a Committee of Technical 


; exports and a plan was formed for re- 


arranging the European wave lengths. 

The plan was submitted to all inter- 
ested Governments. and on receiving an 
almost unanimous approval was put into 
practice. It has resulted in a much im- 
proved state of affairs, but as is con- 
sistent with all developments of a pro- 
gressive character, has to be reexamined 
at regular intervals, to make certain that 
it is satisfying the latent needs. 

It is admittedly not a simple task to 
find an uninterrupted position for each 
existing station. This would be en- 
tirely impossible but for the mutual good 
will existing amongst the European 
broadcasters who mcet together at short 
intervals and discuss systematically all 
their difficulties. 

These frequent meetings have re- 
sulted in the establishing of personal 
friendships of great international value. 
Through suth friendships it has been pos- 
sible to arrange a mutual pact that 
every possible effort shall be exercised to 
ensure that no broadcasting station radi- 
ates material likely.to be offensive to 
another country. 

The European broadcasting stations 
are doing all within their power to make 
better understood .the work of the 
League. 

Amongst the many other studies now 
taking place amongst European broad- 
casters for the development of the pub- 
lie services with which they are en- 
trusted, are a series for the exchange of 
programs between countries. This it 
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Announces Changes 
In Foreign Service 


———_—_—_——_——_— t 
Copley Amory Is Designate¢ 
As Second Secretary 
Of Embassy at 


Habana. 

‘Copley Amory, Jr., who was an adviso 
to the American delegation to the Sixt) 
Pan American Conference, at Havanaj 
has been appointed second secretary o| 
embassy at Habana, according to th: 
weekly list of transfers in the Foreign 
Service made public June 11 by the De; 
partment of State. 

Mr. Amory has been engaged in cq | 
piling the record of the Habana Contr’ 
ence since his return to Washington} 
The announcement follows in full text] 

The following changes have occurrec 
in the American Foreign Service since 
June 2, 1928: 

Copley Amory, jr., of New Hampshire} 
Foreign Service Officer now detailed tc 
the Department, assigned Second Secre- 
tary, Habana. 

Harris N. Cookingham, of New York! 
now Consul, Saigon, assigned Consul) 
Teneriffe, Canary Islands. | 

Charles H. Derry, of Georgia. Consul 
now detailed to the Department detaifted 
Consul, Paris. | 

Hugh S. Fullerton, of Ohio. Consul 
now detailed Cologne, assigned Corsulj 
Kovno. 

William W. Hea:d, of Maryland, Con4 
sul now detailed to Department, assigned 
Consul, Turin. 

Graham H. Kemper, of Kentucky, now 
Consul, Yokohama, detailed Consul, 
Tokyo. 

Benjamin Muse, of Virginia, now Sec- 
ond Secretary, Paris, assigned Second 
Secretary, Habana. 

Francis H. Styles. of Virginia, Consul 
now detailed to Department, detailed 
Consul, Cologne. 

Harry L. Troutman, of Georgia, now 
Consul, Aleppo, detailed Consul, Beirut. 

Harold L. Williamson, of Illinois, now 
Second Secretary, Habana, assigned Syr-4 
ond Secretary. Paris. 4 

Rollin R. Winslow, of Michigan, Con- 
sul now detailed Winnipeg, detailed to 
Department. , 

Non-career: | 

Milton S. Lankford, of Maryland, re- 
signed as Consular Agent at Caibarien, | 
Cuba. 

William C. Perkins, of District of Co- 
lumbia, has resigned as Vice Consul, at] 
Barbados. 

Andrew E. McNamara has been ap- 
pointed Consular Agent at Caibarien. 


Danish Oceanographers 
Will Visit Canal Zone 


The Danish research ship “Dana,” en- 
gaged in oceanographic work, will arrive 
in the Canal Zone from the West Indies 
in August, the Department of the Navy 
has just been advised. 

The full text of the Department’s | 
statement follows: 

The expedition is headed by Dr. John 
Schmidt, director for the Physiological 
Division of the Carlsberg Laboratory, 
Copenhagen, and the ship’s complement 
includes two commissioned officers of the 
Danish Navy. 


=F cs 
is proposed to do through the medium 
of the new telephone cables as thereby it 
becomes possible to transfer sounds over | 
great distances without picking up the 
atmospheric disturbances which hinder 4 
so seriously long distance wireless recep- 
tion. 

The problems on the technical side are 
similar to those which have had to be 
mastered to make possible today’s demon- 
stration, but they are more difficult be- 
cause whereas the cable between Geneva 
and Kootwijk over which we are now 
speaking was constructed for the trans- 
mission of speech, the programs which 
are to be transferred from one country 
to another are those of music. The prob- 
lem is to make the cables so sensitive to 
music that they will transmit it without 
distortion. 

We have now come to the end of our 
statement ,which we hope ,has been re- 
ceived all over the world. 

In conclusion may be repeat our re- 
quest: Will all those who hear us be good 4 
enough to address a card to the League 
of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland? 
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Tenders Are Invited 
For Mail Contracts 
On Five Sea Routes 


Improved Service Specified 
Will Require Construction 
Of Vessels Under New 
Shipping Law. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terrvanean and Black Sea ports of Casa- 
blanca, Tangiers, Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples Val- 
etta, Alexandris, Jaffa, Beirut, Piraeus, 
Salonica, Constantinople and Constanza, 
and such other ports at which vessels 
may call. 

Route No. F. M. 8—New York, or other 
port of the United States, including the 
Panama Canal Zone, at which vessels 
may stop, to any ports on West Coast 
of South America at which vessels may 
call, and to any ports at which vessels 
may stop between port of New York and 
the most southerly port on the West 
Coast of South America at which the 
vessels may call, including the Panama 
Canal Zone and ports adjacent thereto. 

Route No. F. M. 4—New York to 
Buenos Aires, and to ports of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil and Montevideo, Uruguay 
and such other ports at which vessels 
may call. 

Route No. F. M. 10—San Juan, 
R., to Santo Domingo, D. R 

The advertisements call for an im- 
proved service and will necessitate the 
construction of new vessels in American 
yards during the term of the contracts. 
“ It is expected that other advertise- 
ments will follow shortly. 


Route to Buenos Aires. . 
Route No. 4. From New York to 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Buenos Aires, by Rio de Janerio and : 


Montevideo and such other intermediate 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
call on a schedule satisfactory to the 
Postmaster General of not less than 26 
trips per annum. : 
The vessels required on this route 
will be of Class 3, capable of maintain- 
‘ing a speed of 18 knots at sea in ordi- 
nary weather, and of gross registered 
tonnage of not less than 12,000 tons. 
If the needs of the service requires 
it the contractor and the Postmaster 
General may a ee ao 
additional vessels of Class <. 
ra required with bid $100,000. 

Service to Mediterranean. 

, No. 5. From New York to 
‘enmnante, Genoa, Alexandria, Piraeus, 
Salonica, Constantinople, Censtanga and 
other Mediterranean and Black sea ports, 
a schedule satisfactory to the Postmas- 
ter General of not less than 84 trips per 
annum from New ee aoe, calls at 

spective ports as follows: 
a ‘Casablanca, a ‘ oe 
Melilla. Oran and Tunis, 12 trips 5 
eee ‘ Genos, Marseilles, ve 
a Japles, 24 trips per annum; ¢. 
Samana date, Haiffa and Beirut, 24 
trips per annum; d. Piraeus, Salonica, 
Constantinople and Constanza, 24 trips 

num. ; 
Pethe contractor will be required to be- 
gin service on this route in vessels of 
Class 6, capable of maintaining a speed 
of 10 knots at sea ir ordinary weather, 
and of a gross registered tonnage of not 
less than 4,000 tons, but he may be Te- 
quired to put into operation, as soon as 
practicable there after, a minimum of 
four vessels of Class 6, capable of main- 
taining a speed of 13 knots at sea m 
ordinary weather, as follows: One vessel 
of Class 5 not later than three year's 
from award of contract, and one addi- 
tional vessel of this class in each suc- 
ceeding year until four vessels of Class 
5 shall have been piaced in operation; 
provided that, if the needs of the serv- 
ice demand it, the Postmaster General 
may require an additional vessel of Class 
5 each year until a total. of eight such 
vessels have been placed in operation on 
the route. ' date 
If the needs of the service require it 
the contractor and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may agree upon the operation of 
additional vessels of Classes 4, 8,.0r 2. 
Bond required with bid $100,000. 


African Line Proposed. 


Route No. 6. From New York to Cape | 


Town and to any intermediate ports on 
the East or South Coast of Africa at 
which contractor’s vessels may eall, on 
a schedule satisfactory to the Postmaster 
General of not less than 12 trips per 
annum. X 

The vessels required on this route 
will be of Class 6, capable of maintain- 
ing a speed of 10 knots at sea in or- 
dinary weather, and of a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of not less than 4,000 tons; 
provided that the contractor may be re- 
quired to substitute one new vessel of 
Class 5, capable of maintaining a speed 
of 13 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
within three afters after the award of 
contract, and one such vessel in each 
succeeding year thereafter until five new 
vessels shall have been substituted for 
the vessels temporarily accepted. — 

If the needs of the service require it 
the contractor and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may agree upon the operation of ad- 
ditional vessels of Class 5 or Class 4, 
or both. . 

Bond required with bid, $100,000. 

Schedule to Valparaiso. 

Route No. 8. From New York to Val- 
paraiso, and to any intermediate ports 
at which contractor’s vessels may call, 
on a schedule satisfactory to the Post- 
master General of not less than 26 trips 
per annum. 

The vessels required on this route will 
be of Class 5, capable of maintaining 
a speedof 13 knots. at sea in ordinary 
weather, provided that the contractor 
may be required to operate one vessel of 
Class 4, capable of maintaining a speed 
of 16 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 
and provide one additicnal new vessel 
of class 4 within one year after the 
award of contract and a second additional 
new vessel of Class 4 within three years 
after award of contract, at the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General, and if 
the needs of the service require it the 
contractor and the Postmaster General 
may agree upon the operation of addi- 
tional vessels of Class 3 or Class 2, or 
both. 

All classifications on this route are 
based on speed without regard to ton- 
nage. 

Bond required with bid, $100,000. 

Route No. 10. San Juan, Porto Rico, 
tga Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
on a schedule satisfactory to the Post- 
master General of not less than 52 trips 
per annur 

The vessels required on this route will 
be of Class 5, capable of maintaining a 
speed of 13 knots at sea in ordinary 
weather, and of a gross registered ton- 
nage of not less than 8,060 tons. 

Bond required with bid $10,000. 

Note: The contract on this route will 
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Churchmen Are Urged by Secretary of State 


To Promote Treaty for Renunciation of War 


Opportunity for Arousing W orld Sentiment Pointed Out 
By Mr. Kellogg in Speech in New York. 
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heritage and the Dutch who colonized j 


New York have contributed strength of 
character, a devotion to freedom, and 
religious tolerance. 

We know that the framers of our 
Constitution drew largely from the insti- 
tutions and ideals of the Dutch system, 
its constitution, its laws, its principles 
of self-government, and its schools. One 
must look with admiration upon the 
heroic life, and high character of the 
people of that little country bordering 
upon the North Sea whose men and 
women have exercised such an influence 
upon the world. The Dutch have given 
us Van Buren and Roosevelt, Presidents 
of the United States; Frelinghuysens, 
statesmen and senators; Vanderbilts, 
great financiers and builders; Voorhees, 
Senator from Indiana; and in addition, 
Schuylers, Van Rensselears, Van Dykes, 
and many other names familiar to us. 


Church as Influence 
In National Morality 


By no means the least of the gifts we 
have enjoyed at the hands of these sturdy 
pioneers is the church whose tercente- 
nary we are celebrating. The influence 
of that church has made itself felt dur- 
ing the entire history of the United 
States. It has promoted education, char- 
ity and Christian character. Its power 
today is unimpaired and I am happy to 
be present at these ceremonies and to 
pay my personal tribute to this church 
and the nation from which it sprung. 

The Netherlands have made other 
great contributions. There is no coun- 
try that has worked more effectively for 
peace. The nation is a nation dedicated 
to peace. It is peculiarly appropriate, 
therefore, that I should refer at this 
time to the negotiations now in progress 
for the conclusion of a treaty for the 
renunciation of war. This is a subject 
‘vhich I know has a peculiar appeal for 
this audience. The problem of world 


exert a most helpful influence; their 
members are of many nations; their 
power permeates the whole fabric of civi- 
lization; and their authority is not con- 
fined within the limits of any single 
State. Their far-flung influence, how- 
ever, brings peculiar responsibilities in 
its train, and the present international 
negotiations having for their object the 


; conclusion of an effective treaty for the 


renunciation of war present a real op- 
portunity to churchmen in every country 
to support this world-wide movement. I 
have been pleased to observe that al- 
ready the ministers of many denomina- 
tions have publicly endorsed the pro- 
posals advanced by the United States for 
the preservation of peace, and I hope 
such supoprt may be unremittingly con- 
tinued, 


Progress in Negotiating 
Treaty Renouncing War 


It is known to all of you that in June, 
1927, M. Briand, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, made an historic pro- 
posal to the United States. He sug- 
gested that our two countries conclude 
a treaty condemning war and renouncing 
it as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations. That proposal 
was carefully considered by the United 
States and the more it was examined, 
the more we were convinced that to 
realize its greatest usefulness M. Briand’s 
inspiring idea should be enlarged so as 
to make it possible to bring within the 
scope of such a treaty not only France 
and the United States but also all the 
other nations of the world. The French 
government was informed of our views 
and for several months we exchanged 
notes with France on this general sub- 
ject. Finally, on April 13, 1928, the 
United States with the full approval of 
France transmitted for the consideration 
of the British, German, Italian and Japa- 


, nese governments the texts of the diplo- 


matic notes previously exchanged by the 
two governments. At the same time the 
United States submitted to those govern- 
ments on its own initiative a preliminary 
draft of a treaty for the renunciation of 
war, representing in a general way the 
form of treaty which it was prepared to 
sign. The four governments addressed 
were asked whether they were in a posi- 
tion to conclude such a treaty. 
Encouraging replies have now been re- 
ceived from them all. They have all 


1) 


War has been engaged in efforts of va- 
rious kinds to assuage national and racial 
animosities, to settle international dis- 
putes and to prevent war. What I be- 
lieve, and I am convinced that the lead- 
ers of the governments believe, is that 
there should be one more step in this ef- 


: fort, and that is, a simple declaration 


against war as an ininstiution for the set- 
tlement of international controversies. 
Since this discussion commenced between 
France and the United States, the idea 
has appealed with increasing force to tr 
public opinion of the world. As one looks 
back over the history of the four years 
of that unparalleled carnage, which left 
its trail of desolation and death, one can- 
not believe that the nations will hesitate 
to commit themselves in the most un- 
qualified and solemn terms to the renun- 
ciation of recourse to war. 

There are, of course, cynical individuals 
who decry all efforts to lessen the likeli- 


hood of war and belittle in particular the | 


present negotiations. There are others 
who believe in war as an institution and 
whose support, if any, will be cold and 
grudging. But I am convinced that those 
of us who believe wholeheartedly in this 
movement are no less realistic. We know 
that the people of the world desire peace 
and dread any new international conflict. 
We know that the peoples of the world 
are becoming more and more articulate 


' and that governments are becoming more 


: i 7 | in our 
peace is one in which the churches can : 


and more responsive to their wishes. We 
now find peoples and governments united 
in & common and sincere desire to pre- 
vent so far as possible the outbreak of 
any war anywhere and seriousy consid- 
ering the best form of multilateral 
treaty to give effect to their aspirations. 
It is a most impressive manifestation of 
the spirtual nature of man. * 


Support of Churchmen 
Is Asked for Treaty 


With the passage of time the emphasis 
present negotiations is being 
placed not on narrow technical considera- 
tions of a legalistic nature but on the 
broad principles underlying the entire 
idea. It is peace, not war, that we are 
seeking to perpetuate and I am firmly 
convinced that the simple, straightfor- 
ward, unequivocal declaration against 


, war which the United States borrowed 


expressed cordial approval of the princi- | 


ple. underlying the proposal of the 
United States, and have indicated a sin- 
cere desire to collaborate in the con- 
clusion of an appropriate treaty for the 
renunciation of war. The British Govern- 
ment, in addition to informing the United 
States that it found it had no commit- 
ments which would prevent signing a 
treaty such as we suggested, indicated 
that the Dominion Governments ‘and the 
Government of India would be glad to be- 
come original signatories of the treaty, 
and appropriate invitations were there- 
upon sent to the Governments of Canada, 
the Irish Free State, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the Govern- 


ment. of India. The replies which we have | 


received demonstrate that the several 
Governments heartily endorse the plan 
and are ready and willing to join in the 
negotiation of a treaty such as that pro- 
posed by the United States. Other Gov- 
evrnments have also informally indicated 
their desire to participate in a treaty for 
the renunciation of war and I earnestly 
hope that we shall soon succeed in reach- 
ing an agreeemnt as to the precise text 
to be employed. The force of public 
opinion in this country and abroad has 
already made itself felt. The peoples of 
the\world seem unquestionably to want 
their Governments to renounce war in 
the most effective way possible. 


France Given Credit 
For Inception of Proposal 


The antiwar treaty which the United 
States has proposed, and which as I have 
said has its origin in the suggestions 
made by M. Briand a year ago, is simple 
and straightforward. That grand con- 
ception of the French Foreign Secretary 
undoubtedly had its inspiration in the 
deep-seated desire o fthe Frnech people, 
as well as all the people of Europe, to 
avoid another great cataclysm of war. It 
is significant that Europe since the Great 
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from M. Briand and incorporated in its 
draft treaty is the one that has the 
greatest moral value and the one: that 
will in the long run ¢ommend itself to 
all the peoples concerned. It has no 
hidden ‘neaning. It is easily understood. 
The interpretation placed upon it by the 
United States has been publicly stated 
in the address which it was my priv- 
ilege to deliver a few weeks ago before 
the American Society of International 
Law. The accuracy of this interpreta- 
tion has been contested by no govern- 
ment. On the contrary, many govern- 
ments have indicated that they agree 
with the conclusions set forth in that 
address. In these circumstances is it too 
much to hope that all may find them- 
selves in the near future able to sign 
with the United States a treaty under 
which we all declare in the names of 
our respective peoples that we condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies and renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy in our 
relations with one another, and agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, 


which may arise among us shall never ! 


be sought except by pacific means? I 
do not think that it is too much to hope 
that such a treaty will be signed. 

I am persuaded that the time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy should 
be made, to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between 
the peoples of the world may be per- 
petuated. I am convinced, moreover, 
that all changes in these relations should 
be sought only by pacific means and be 
the resulg of a peaceful and orderly proc- 
ess; and any nation which shall here- 
after seek to promote its national in- 
terests by resort to war should be denied 
the benefits and guaranties furnished 
by the proposed treaty. This is the ob- 
ject of the negotiations in which 15 
world powers are now engaged, and in 
the name of the Government of the 
United States I bespeak the continued 
support of this and every other church 
in the present movement for the pro- 
motion of world peace. 


Federal Storehouses 
Produce Revenues 


Former Army Base Terminals 
Leased to Private Concerns 


The United States Shipping Board, it 
was stated orally June 11, receives ap- 
proximately $390,000 annually from the 
rental of former Army base terminals 
of which the Board was made custodian 
under the provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act. The Board, it was ex- 
plained, is in charge of six bases, five 
of which are rented, and one, at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., under the direct management 
and control of the Board. The interests 
to which the five bases are leased and 
the rentals received by the Board dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927 are as follows: 

Boston Base, leased to Boston Tide- 
water Terminals, Inc., $32,547.48; 
Brooklyn Base, leased to Atlantic Tide- 
water Terminals, Inc., $184,851.55; 
Philadelphia Base, leased to Merchants 
Warehouse Company, $118,290.97; Nor- 
folk Bese, leased to Norfolk Tidewater 
Terminals, Ine., $51,720.91; Charleston 
Base, leased to Port Utilities Commis- 
sion of Charleston, S. C., with practi- 
cally no returns to Board. 


Policies in Foreign Affairs 
Proposed by Senator King 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion and in establishing peace and law 
and order upon a square basis, should 
be made. 

The United States should enter the 
World Court. Aside from the importance 
of world peace and the moral questions 
related thereto, the material and finan- 
cial interests of the American people re- 
quire our Government to actively and 
sincerely cooperate with all nations, and 
with organizations, such as the League 
of Nations, for the promotion of peace 
and the solvency and prosperity of other 
countries in order that such investments 
may not be lost and that markets be se- 
cured for American products, particu- 
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Proposal to Abolish 
Swiss Monopoly in 
Grain Is Considered 


American Firms to Be Free 
To Enter Market if Proj- 
ect Is Adopted at 
Election. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tional Budget to cover the flour subsidy 
raising the price of imported grain. 
raising theprice of imported grain. 

With the abolition of the monopoly 
it was thought necessary to raise the 
import duty on foreign grain by 3 
francs per 100 kilos, or about 16 cents 
per bushel, but another solution has been 
found. Besides regular import duty on 
commodities entering the country the 
Swiss customs collect a uniform fee of 
2 centimes per 100 kilos, known as the 
cost of statistical control. It was first 
suggested that this tax be raised to 10 
centimes per 100 kilos, or about 2 cents 
per hundredweight, but on April 12 a 
new scale of increased fees on imports 
was ar‘anged varying with different com- 
modities. This new schedule is to go 
into effect as soon as the Federal legis- 
lation relative to the providing of the 
country with cereals becomes active. 

The $2,000,000 expected to be raised 
by the new schedule of imports fees 
will Be allotted to various subsidies, such 
as premiums to farmers for producing 
wheat with additional amounts for pro- 
ducing and milling for their own use; 
transportation of flour to mountainous 
regions, transportation from local points 
to storage houses or mills, storage of 
grain (government reserve), and millers’ 
subsidy. ‘ 

According to the plan now in force, 
the Swiss confederation maintains a 
certain grain reserve to insure the coun- 
try’s food supply in case of emergency. 
One-half is stored in government ware- 
houses and the other half is stored by 
commercial millers. Under the proposed 
regime without a grain monopoly, it is 
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proposed that the storage of 50 per cent | 


of the government grain reserve 
commercial millers will continue to 
compulsory. The Swiss government is 
continuing the subsidiary to the millers 
for freight charges on grain shipped to 
mills situated at some distance from the 
frontier. 

Home-grown wheat is to be divided 


by 


be : 


among all millers according to the size | 


and capacity of the plant. The Swiss 
farmer will be assured a market for his 
product if it is of good quality. Under 
the grain monopoly, imports of foreign 
flour have diminished greatly and it is 
still considered necessary to curb im- 
ports. Unless that is done, other meas- 
ures favoring the wheat producer and 


miller would be of little help. As im- , 


ports of flour cannot be prohibited or 


restricted under present Imports and | 
Exports Restriction Treaty, under the 


proposed plan the government will either 
reserve the right to increase the duty 
or the sole right to import flour. Neither 
one of these measures would be favor- 
able to American flour exporters. 
Under the proposed plan it will not 
be necessary for grain exporters to ne- 
gotiate with any agency under the gov- 
ernment before they could trade in 
Switzerland. With the final abolition of 
the grain monopoly all American firms 
will be free to enter the market, whereas 
under the grain monopoly some were 
restricted by the administration. 


Gold Life Saving Medal 
Conferred on Dead Hero 


The Government’s Gold Life Saving 
Medal, issued by the Department of the 
Treasury, has been bestowed on W. H. 
Bowen, deceased, of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
Mrs. L. D. Lewis, sister of Mr. Bowen, 
living at Wilmington, N. C., 
ient of the medal, according to a state- 
ment authorized at the Department of 
Commerce June 11. 





is the recip- | 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


The medal is given in recognition of 
Bowen’s heroic daring in attempting to 
save the lives of two shipmates, Roy V. 
Byerly and George Slavin, of the survey 
ship “Surveyor,” anchored in Resurrec- 
tion Bay, off Seward, Alaska, on the 
morning of October 3, 1927. 

Byerly and Slavin were returning to 
the “Surveyor” in a small boat, after 
shore leave at Seward, when the boat 
swamped. Bowen, who must have real- 
ized the almost utter futility of his move, 
leaped overboard from the “Surveyor” 
into the icy waters of the bay in an 
attempt to save his comrades, and went 
down with them. 


American Well Treated 
By Captors in Nicaragua 


s 


Reports indicate that George Marshall, 
Americ/i swerintendent of a mine in 
Nicaragua who was captured by rebel 
forces, is being weli treated, according 
to a statement made public by the De- 
partment of the Navy June 11, the full 
text of which follows: 

Rear Admiral David F, Sellers, Com- 
mander of the Special Service Squadron 
and the senior officer in Nicaraguan 
waters, has reported to the Navy De- 
partment by dispatch that patrol re- 
ports from the vicinity of Boeay states 
that Indians report that the rebel 
leader Jaron passed through a town 20 
miles southeast of Bocay about May 13, 
with the white prisoner, probably Mr. 
Marshall. The report received by Ad- 
miral Sellers indicates that Marshall is 
being well treated. 


Spain Proposes Tunnel 
Under Straits of Gibraltar 


A project is reported to have been 
submitted to the Spanish government to 
connect Spain with Africa by means of 
a tunnel under the Strait of Gibraltar, 
according to the Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, Thomas Butts, in a report just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The undertaking is regarded favor- 
ably by the Spanish government, ac- 
cording to public statements made on 
the subject. Should it be carried out, 
Spain might become one of the great 
commercial routes to the ports of South 
America by affecting a means of trans- 
porting travelers and merchandise by 


land to the closest point of departure ; 


for these ports, and through it 
would establish 


France 
direct connection 


tabli with | ties for training throughout his appren- 
hey colonies in French West Africa, ....| ticeship 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds Few Craft Organizations 


With Program to Deal 


Apprenticeship problems in building 
construction and methods of dealing with 
them vary widely in different localities 
and crafts, and in the various crafts in 
the same locality, although a few craft 
organizations have definite programs 
which are of fairly wide application, 
according to a statement made public on 
June 6 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor, based upon 
a recent survey by it. 

The purpose of the inquiry, which was 
carried on in 19 cities, / leter 
mine to what extent apprenticeship is 
a factor in the building industry and 
what effect the growing agitation for 
a revival of the apprenticeship system 
is having. 

The Bureau of Labor statistics finds 


effectively as a whole where union or- 
ganization is strongest. “Local unions, 
it says, “were found here and i 
which definitely oppose apprenticeship, 
but more instances occur in which the 
unions are doing all that is being aone 
to provide new mechanics.” 


Pointing out that although it is gen- ' 


eraliy admitted that an apprentice is 


i at best a financial liability for the first 


year, and often longer than that, the 
Bureau states that it is not that phase 
of the problem which is objected to so 
much as it is the added difficulties on 
the job when an apprentice is taken on. 


| Training on Job Said 


To Be Unprofitable 


“The expression most frequently used | 


by contractors,” it is said, “is that_they 
‘can’t be bothered with boys.’ _ Rapid 
building makes training on the job not 
only unprofitable but well nigh impos- 
sible. Employers and Journeymen agree 
that it is simply not possible to carry 
out any real program of teaching on the 
job.” 

, A summary of the Bureau’s study, 
which is embodied in Bulletin No. 459, 
follows: 

The recent building activity through- 
out the country has emphasized some 
unwholesome and unprofitable conditions 
in the building industry growing out of 
the war-time practice of making me- 
chanies overnight, and has led to a re- 
newed interest in the subject of appren- 
tice training. To determine to what ex- 
tent apprenticeship is a factor in the in- 
dustry, and what effect the agitation for 
a revival of the apprentiee system 1s 


having, the Bureau of Labor Statistics | 


of the United States Department of 
Labor has made an investigation in 19 
cities Which are 
tative. ; 

Some of these cities were known to 
have organized movements for training 
apprentices in accordance with provi- 
sions of the Federal vocational educa- 
tion law, and these were studied to de- 
termine the operation of the system and 
the effect of the movement on the sup- 
ply of mechanics. The other cities were 
visited to determine whether or not any- 
thing was being done in the way of ap- 
prentice training by any of the parties 
at interest. 

The Bureau limited its study to actual 


apprenticeship; that is, actual contract | 
| or some equivalent obligation extending 
\ over a stipulated period of years, by 


which a boy is to learn and his employcr 


is to teach one of the building crafts. | 


Helpers, who are hired and dismissed 
according to the needs at the time, were 
not considered, even when they were 
boys of apprentice age who might evel 
tually become journeymen. 

Sources on which the Bureau drew for 
information were local building trades 
unions, trade associations of employers, 
builders’ exchanges, school authorities, 
and representative individual employers. 
Among the individual employers visited 
were union and openshop men, and con- 
tractors who do and those who do not 
employ apprentices. 


Trends in Training 


Mechanics Studied 


The primary purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to find out what is the present 
trend in producing new mechanics for 
the building industry, what machinery | 
for training apprentices exists, and how 
it functions. Systematic school training 
was encountered in several localities, 
since to a marked degree the Federal 
vocational education law has been the 
stimulus for renewed interest in craft 
training and has indicated the course 
which training is following. The bureau 
did not, however, attempt a detailed 
study of school work. 

Material covering courses of study, 
specimen lesson sheets, and the like was | 


was to deter- | 


there | 


considered represen- | 


With Problem. 


Where joint committees do not oper- 
ate, the union may serve the same pur- 
pose, the apprenticeship being in effect 
indentured to the local union and gov- 
erned by the terms of the working agree- 
ment between the union and the em- 
ployers, with the union acting as place- 
ment agent to keep the boy employed. 

Apprentice training has more vitality, 
is more closely organized, and is affect- 
ing the building situation more definitely 
in those centers in which the division of 
vocational education of the local school 
board, usually acting under the Smith- 
Hughes law, is cooperating than in the 
cities in which the contractors or the 
unions are trying to work out the prob- 
lem alone. 


Union May Serve 
Similar Purpose 


Probably this condition is not 
marily the result of the actual number 
| of hours spent by the boys in the ap- 

prentice classes, since that is only four 

hours a week as a rule. 
| is the result of the organization and co- 
operation of the employers and the 
jorneymen, which is the machinery de- 
manded by the school boards through 
which training shall be carried on. 

The various organized systems for 
promoting and controlling apprentice- 
ship are set forth in the detailed reports 
by cities, but a comparative analysis of 
| the different types may serve to show 
strength and weakness in the systems 
followed. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the following analysis is in- 
tended as a comparison of plans and 
methods. There are instances of indif- 
ferent results and definite failures under 
the most favorable plans, but they can 
usually be traced to factors other than 
the plan itself. 

Apprenticeship systems designed and 
organized to encompass the entire build- 
ing industry are found only in four 
cities: Cleveland, Detroit, New York 
City, and Niagara Falls. In none of 
them does the plan actually include all 
of the building crafts but the organi- 
zation is such that it can be expanded 
to cover any additional craft when the 
craft itself takes the necessary steps. 
Joint apprentice committees for indi- 
| vidual trades are effective agents in 

several cities, where they operate suc- 

| cessfully without any centralized ma- 
chinery. Cleveland is the outstanding 
instance of successful operation under 
the former plan, while Chicago illus- 
trates the method of uncorrected craft 
actions. ° 


Systematic Training 
Provided in Cleveland 


Because the Cleveland method contains 
all the elements of systematic appren- 
tice training which the bureau’s inves- 
| tigation has found in any city visited, it 
| will, for purposes of analysis and com- 
‘ parison, be treated as a standard, devia- 
tions from which in other cities will be 
| pointed out. As already noted, Cleve- 
| land has a system structurally so devised 
, as to cover the building industry, but the 

foundation of the system is the separate 
crafts, each functioning through a joint 
committee of organized workers and or- 
; ganized employers. Cooperating with 

these committees, but not actually mem- 
| bers of them, are the trade teachers and 
officials of the division of vocational edu- 
; cation of the Cleveland public-school sys- 
tem. The joint apprentice committees 





| are active working bodies, which meet 


regularly, monthly or oftener, and which 
are the controlling agency of their re- 
| Spective crafts in all matters pertaining 
| to apprenticeship. 

__ Upon action by the committee a formal 
identure is made which binds employer 
and apprentice for the full term of ap- 
prenticeship. After the expiration of a 
probationary period an employer may 
not discharge an apprentice and a boy 


| may not change employers without the 
consent of the committee after a hearing. 


One of the fundamental doctrines of 
the system is continuous employment 
throughout the apprentice period, in 
order to keep pe boy in the trade. If 
the contractor To whom a boy is inden- 
tured runs so short of work that he can 
not keep him busy, a transfer to another 
contractor is affected through the trade 
committee until such time as the origi- 
nal employer can resume his obligation. 
Responsibility for carrying the bov 
through his apprenticeship remains with 
the original employer. 

To facilitate transfer from an idle to 
a busy contractor when necessary to in- 
sure continuity of employment, the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, 
which is a federation of various craft 
organizations of contractors, employs a 





readily available in some cases, and, as | 
it is suggestive of the type of work the 
apprentice schools are doing, it is pre- 
sented as appendixes to the report. School 
instruction must, in the nature of the 
problem, be wholly individual, since ap- 
prentice clasess are made up of boys with 
varying degrees of basi: education, the 
boys varying frequently from recent im- 
migrants—who must be sent to the 
Americanization classes to learn English 
in addition to their trade-school work to | 
high-school graduates and perhaps to} 
technical-school graduates, 

The apprentice problem is a ae 
one, and the methods of meeting it | 
vary widely not only as between cit- j 
ies but also as between different crafts 
in the same city. Even in cities where 
the probiem is treated from the stand- 
point of the industry as a whole, as in 
Sleveland, certain crafts in the indus: 
try may be acting independent of the 
general plan or may be doing nothing 
whatever. Any attempt to generalize 
must be complicated with exceptions and 
variations. 

Each city covered in the bureau’s sur- 
vey has its own problems and its own: 
ways of meeting them, or, perhaps, of | 
letting them alone. Because each city is | 
a story in itself this report will pre- 
sent separately and in detail the situa- 
tion as it was found in each of the locali- 
ties visited, summarizing only such sys- | 
tems and such training programs as | 
have a definite bearing on the subject | 
of apprenticeship in general. | 

While apprenticeship by formal in- 
denture between employer and boy is not | 
widely practiced, there is coming into use 
a system which amounts to the same 
thing. That is the joint apprenticeship 
committee system. These committees are | 
composed of representatives of employers 
and journeymen and, in some cases, of 
the city school boards. Apprentices are 
under agreement with the committee to 
serve their time and to abide by the laws 
of the committees, which on its part takes 
the responsibility of seeing that the boy 
has employment and proper opportuni- 


| 


| of apprentices. 


director of apprentices. Additional du- 
ties of the director, who gives his full 
time to the work, are to act as truant 
officer for the contractors, to keep in- 
formed of all building operations, and. on 


pri- | 


More likely it | 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
June 11, 1928. 


12:15 p. m.—Oswald Ecuyer presented 
the President with a silver plaque in 
behalf of the school children of New 
Orleans, as a token of appreciation for 


| having signed the flood control bill. 





behalf of the contractor, to assist. in | 


many ways in the orderly working out 
of the apprenticeship program. 

: An important factor in that program 
is part-time school work. All appren- 
tices in the trades coming under 
Cleveland system must attend school 
four hours one day a week, or one day 
of eight hours every other week, at the 
time set by the division of vocational 
education. Cleveland is the only city 
studied by the bureau which has an ap- 
prentice school; that is, an institution 
distinctively for apprentices as such. In 
other cities apprentice classes are held 
in the continuation or manual training 
schools, or apprentices attend the regu- 
lar night schools. 

While the division of vocational edu- 
cation is only one component element in 
the organized apprentice training sys- 
tem in Cleveland, it enforces ‘ 
regulations which are in fact the princi- 
pal cohesive factor in holding the entire 
scheme together, and it is largely instru- 
mental in keeping the “real, whole- 


the | 


certain | 


hearted cooperation” which Doctor Mays | 
refers to as being the prime essential | 


in any successful system. 

Niagara Falis and Detroit are the 
only other cities covered which show the 
same correlation between the public 
schools and the industry in the training 


the director of Vocational education is a 


; member of each trade committee and is 


in effect the head of the apprentice 
system. 

The plan used in Niagara Falls is 
very much the same as Cleveland’s, the 
only important difference, beside the one 
just mentioned, being the amount of 
time spent in school. First and second 
year boys must attend school eight hours 
a week—four hours in evening school on 


In each of these cities | 


their own time and four hours Saturday | 
morning on the employer's time; but pay | 


for day-school work is contingent upon 
| night-school attendance, Third and 


~ etna nese 


6:30 ». m.—The President attended the 
semiannual meeting of the Business Or- 
ganization of the Government and de- 
livered an address. 

10:50 p. m.—The President departed 
for Superior, Wis. 


New Reduction in Number 
Of Radio Stations Favored 


A letter to O. H. Caldwell, a member of 
the Federal Radio Commission, from 
George C. Waldo, Jr., of the Post Pub- 
lishing Company, Bridgeport, Conn., con- 
gratulating Mr. Caldwell and the mem- 
bers of the Commission on steps taken to 
eliminate unwanted radio stations, was 
made public June 11 by the Commission. 
The full text of the letter follows: 

Dear Commissioner Caldwell: Hearti- 
est congratulations to yourself and the 
other members of the Commission on the 
step you are taking to clear the air by 
the elimination of unwanted radio sta- 
tions. 

Your first proposed elimination is a be- 
ginning and I hope it will be followed 
by another cut of equal proportions. 

Don’t be bluffed by the wails of in- 
terested parties. The right of the public 


| to have good programs is the paramount 


right. 

I have talked with many interested 
radio fans and without exception they 
feel the same as I do. There are too many 
stations playing the part of dog-in-the- 
manger and spoiling the programs of 
really superior stations. 


New Aviation Company 
Formed in Rio de Janeiro 


A new aviation contpany has been 
formed in Rio de Janeiro to foster civil 
aviation in Brazil, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce by Trade 
Commissioner M. A. Cremer, Rio de 
Janeiro, made public June. 11. The full 
text of the report follows: 

The new company is called the Socie- 
dade Anonyma Orel, and is capitalized 
at 500 contos (approximately $60,000). 
The real purpose of the organizers is 
said to be to establish national aerial 
services in different part sof the country, 
with the assistance of the Federal and 
State governments, as distinct from the 
aerial services already established by 
French and German companies. 

The new company also plans to en- 
gage in other activities such as photog- 
raphy, dusting, etc.; and in addition will 
also finance the cvilian aviation school 
created by the Aero Club Brasileiro, by 
purchasing planes for the school’s use, 
hoping to reimburse itself by the sale 
of planes to pilots it graduates plus in- 
come from the school. 


fourth year boys must attend night 
school four hours a week. 
_The system in both Cleveland and 
Niagara Falls depends for successful 
operation upon the cooperation of unions 
and employers and upon the active par- 
ticipation of the joint apprentice com- 
mittees. A Cleveland school official de- 
clared i ma recent address that none of 
the results that have so far been accom- 
plished under the Cleveland plan “would 
have been possible without the untiring 
efforts ot the members of the joint ap- 
prentice committee.” In Detroit the trade 
committees are neither so active nor 
so interested, and formal indenture is 
made in only a few trades. 
_ Apprenticeship in the building trades 
in Chicago depends solely on the initia- 
tive and diligence of the craft commit- 
tees representing organized workers and 
organized employers. The school sys- 
tem is a receptive, not an active agent 
in apprentice training. Contact between 
the apprentice classes and the trade is 
chiefly through coordinators employed by 
the committees and through the trade 
teachers. 

Formal indenture is practiced in all 
cases and in most trades control and 
regulation of apprenticeship through 
joint committees are provided for in the 
joint working agreements and include 
compulsory part-time school work. In 
most trades uniform control is assured 
by the provision that only those contrac- 
tors who are members of their trade 
associations, and hence parties to the 
Joint agreements, may have appren- 
tices. 

This is not true of carpentry, in which 
trade there is neither a trade agree- 
ment nor 2 joint apprentice committee. 
In the plastering trade a once active 
apprentice commitice has become mori- 
bund and part-time school training for 
plastering apprentices has been discon- 
tinued because of general lack of interest. 

Under the systems thus far discussed, 
when a craft participates at all it does 
so wholly. That is to say, all the ap- 
prentices in a given trade, with possibly 
zn occasional exception in an open shop, 
are included in and regulated by what- 
ever system is followed by that trade. 
Only a small percentage of the contrac- 
tors may be involved, but such appren- 
ticeshiv «s exisis comes under the uni- 
fied control of the organized agency. 

This situation does not exist in New 
York City, in which an apprenticeship 
commission, founded and fostered by the 
New York Building Congress, is the 
medium for promoting appdenticeship 
in the industry. The commission is 
composed of representatives of the 
Building Congress, the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association, and those build- 
ing trades unions which are identified 
with it. 

To be continued in the issue of 
June 13. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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Tax-Exempt Dividend 
Is Not Considered in: 
Allowing Deductions 


Determination of Levy on 
Income of Canadian Con- 
cern Affected by Ruling 
Of Revenue Bureau. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 

COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM. 3983. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has held, in a memor- 
andum opinion, that, in calculating de- 
ductions of a Canadian corporation, 
dividends received by its from other Ca- 
nadian corporations, which _  divi- 
dend are tax exempt in Canada 
should not be taken into consideration 
in apportioning Canadian income tax 
to United States income and Canadian 
income for the purpose of determining 
allowable deductions within the United 
States. 

Following is the full text of the mem- 
orandum: 

An opinion is requested relative to the 
income tax returns of the M Company 
for the years 1917-1924, inclusive. 


Paid Tax to Canada. 


The taxpayer, a corporation organized | 


under the laws of Canada, paid income 
tax to the Canadian Government for the 
years involved but failed to submit re- 
turns to the United States of the 
income received from sources within 
the United States. Delinquent 
turns have been secured for he years 


allowed a certain portion of the taxes 
paid to the Canadian Government as a 
deduction from income. In determining 
the amount of Canadian income tax al- 
lowable as a deduction, the ratio of gross 
income from sources within the 
States to the total gross 
used. Dividends received from Canadian 
corporations were included in total gross 
income. The taxpayer claims that the 


dividends received by a Canadian cor- | 
poration from other Canadian corpora- | 
tions are exempt from tax and should | 
not be included in the total gross income | 
which to | t 
| adversity as in time of prosperity. 
; all depends upon what use is made of | 


in determining the ratio on 
allocate the Canadian tax; that the pro- 
portion of Canadian income tax which is 
deductible is that proportion to the gross 
income of the company taxable in the 
Dominion of Canada. The issue is thus 


raised as to whether or not the dividend ! 
in | 


should be included in gross income 
determining the ratio of gross income 
from sources within the United States 
to total gross income. 

Under the Revenue Acts of 1916, 1917, 
and 1918 taxes paid to a foreign country 
by a foreign corporation on United 
States income were not allowed as deduc- 
tions in computing net income subject to 
Federal income tax. See section 12(b) 


Fourth of the Revenue Act of 1916, sec- | 
1917 | 


tion 1207 
amending 


of the 
section 


of 
of the 


Revenue Act 
12(b) Fourth 


Revenue Act of 1916, and section 234(a) | 


3(e) of the Revenue Act of 1918. It fol- 
lows that no part of the tax paid to 


Canada for the years 1917-1920 by the | 


taxpayer is allowable as a deduction in 
computing the net income subject to 
United States tax. 

Under the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 
1924 a deduction for income taxes paid 
to a foreign country on income from 
sources within the United States is al- 
lowed. See section 234(a)3 and section 
234(b) as interpreted in Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 5363 (C. B. V-1,89). 

_ If the amount of such taxes is known, 
it is not necessary to resort to prorating 
in order to determine the amount of 
taxes deductible. The taxpayer states 
in its protest that in each of the years 
in question the total gross income re- 
ceived by the company consisted of two 
classes of income only—interest and divi- 
dends. In each of the years a certain 
amount of the interest was from sources 
within the United States and a certain 
amount from sources within the Domin- 
jon of Canada. The dividends received 
in each year were from corporations or- 
ganized in the Dominion of Canada. Un- 


der the laws in force in Canadz ring | : 1 
a during | speaking, we were at that time at the 


those years dividends received by a Ca- 


nadian corporation from other Canadian 


corporations were not subject to tax. 
The taxpayer contends that the Canadian 


taxes should be allocated t« 2 items : 
¢ allocated to the items of | gustry trade today. It is the human ele- 


| ment in the situation that deserves to | 


income on which the taxes were imposed, 
namely, the interest from sources within 
the United States and from sources 
within Canada. 

The taxpayer further contends that 
Section 217(b) of the Revenue Acts of 
1921 and 1924 embodies the rule which 
should be applied to all years in question. 
The provision reads as follows: 

“(b) From the items of gross income 
specified in subdivision (a) there shall be 
deducted the expenses, 
deductions properly apportioned or allo- 
cated thereto and a ratable part of any 
expenses, losses, or other deductions 
which cannot definitely be allocated to 


full as net income from 
the United States.” 

The taxpayer states that Canadian 
taxes can be properly allocated and ap- 
portioned to income from sources within 
the United States. 

Profits of Stock Sales Exempt. 

It is noted that in some of the years 
a profit was derived from the sale of 
stock. Such profit was not taxed in Can- 
ada, as under the Canadian laws capital 
gains are not considered income. The 
taxpayer is correct in its contention that 
dividends received by a Canadian 
poration from other Canadian corpora- 
tions are not taxed. y 
see pages 12 and 16 of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 186, entitled “Taxation of in- 
come, corporations, and inheritances in 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Spain.” : 

A copy of the Canadian income tax re- 
turn form for corporations for the year 


sources within 


1921, which has been submitted by the | 
the taxpayer, shows that both dividends | 


from Canadian corporations and exempt 
interest (such as interest on Dominion 
of Canada bonds issued exempt from in- 
come tax) are required to be reported 
Im gross income, but such dividends and 
interest are exempted from tax by be- 
ing included in the items “deductions and 
exemptions.” The items of taxable in- 
come remain and are reflected in the 
het income on which the tax is com- 
puted. The income taxes paid by a Ca- 
hadian corporation, therefore, are paid 
with respect to items of taxable income. 

As the dividends received by the tax- 
payer from other Canadian corporations 
are not included in the net income on 
which the tax is computed, no part of the 
Canadian tax was paid on such income, 





re- | 


United } 
income was | 


| civilization. 


| effect. 


| failures were numerous. 
‘ commodity prices, ard the value of se- | 
! curities declined by June, 1921, to the | 
to $11,607,000,000. 
in governmental cost on the part of the | 


| front. 


losses and other | 


| tion to another. 
| tion which promise to take care of many 


| one-third higher than in 1921. 
| steel 
| twice 


|; shown a 


| active thus far in 
cor- |} 
In this connection | 


, large 
| traffic is about one-fourth greater. Agri- 
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ten. The obligation is equally on them 
to support the Government with their 
services and with their money. This has 


to be done not only when times are good } 


but when times are bad. The Govern- 
ment of the United States must always 
be supported for its own sake. 


It has been my endeavor, however, 
so to manage the national finances as 
to secure the greatest benefit to the 
people. I have rejoiced in keeping down 
the annual Budget, in reducing taxes, 
and paying off the national debt, be- 
cause the influence of such action is 
felt in every home in the land. It has 
meant that the people not only have 
greater resources with which to provide 
themselves with food and clothing and 
shelter, but also for the enjoyment of 
what was but lately considered the lux- 
uries of the rich. We call these results 
prosperity. They have come because the 
people have been willing to do their 
duty. They have refrained from waste, 
they have shunned extravagance. They 
have paid their debts, they have im- 


| proved their credit. If, out of all these 


efforts, the reward of prosperity has 
come, there is reason for national 
thanksgiving. 
People Themselves 
Must Furnish Prosperity 

It would be unforunate, however, if 


in question, and the taxpayer has been | ut of these discussions the impression 


should be gained that it is the obliga- 
tion of the Government to furnish the 
people with prosperity. They are en- 
titled to such an administration of their 


| affairs as will give them every fair op- 


portunity, but it should always be re- 
membered that if there is to be pros- 
perity they must furnish it for them- 


' selves, Neither should it be supposed 
| that prosperity is something to be wor- 
shiped. The moral power of the people | 


may be just as great, the standard of 
character may be just as high, the 
entire spiritual condition of the 


It 


the rewards of success. It is always 
possible to use them extravagantly and 
in disreputable ways. 
sible to use them as the main supports 
of the real progress of 


ment to be used, not a deity to be wor- 


| shiped. 


It is my firm belief that for the most 


| part the people of the United States are | 
making a proper use of their prosperity. | 
When we emerged from the war with | 


its great burden of debt and high taxes, 
it soon became evident that, although 
the country appeared prosperous, in 


reality it was consuming its capital. It | 


was necessary to bring it back to a con- 


dition where it would live on its income } 


and out of its surplus restore its ex- 
hausted capital. 
direction was National 
economy. To secure this, a Budget Bu- 


reau wes established by the Congress | 


to bring appropriations within our re- 
sources, 


ditures within appropriations. 


thing which could have been foreseen. 


The industry and trade of the United | u mi 
| government in the United States, Fed- 


States in 1921 were suffering from grave 
depression. They had been severely ar- 


| fected by the inevitable reaction from the 
| war period. Our foreign trade was ex- 
i periencing a great decline. 


f Production 
had been sharply restricted. There were 
many cancellations of orders. Business 


lowest point in a decade. Unemploy- 
ment had reached a most disquieting 
state. The prevailing feeling in the com- 
mercial world was one of pessimism and 
profound uncertainty. Commercially 


bottom of the pit. 

There is a striking contrast between 
those dark days of 1921 and the re- 
markably favorable position of our in- 


be stressed first, and here the question 
of unemployment comes strongly to the 


000 people were without work in the 
United States. At the present time, 
according to the most careful computa- 
tion by the Department of Labor, the 
number is not much more than 1,800,- 
000, nearly half of whom are normally 
to be expected as temporarily unem- 
ployed while in transit from one posi- 
Forces are in opera- 


of those who still find themselves with- 


7 . 2 1 @ P rative lov 
some item or class of gross income. The | yut_ remunerative employment. 


remainder, if any, shall be included in | 


Manufacturing output during the first 
quarter of 1928 was at a rate nearly 
Tron and 
production was more’ than 
as large as in the earlier 
year, and the automobile industry has 
hov much more rapid growth. 
Various manufacturing industries have 
achieved an extraordinary increase in 
efficiency, and the average output per 
worker is therefore substantially greater. 

The mining industries were in a par- 
ticularly depressed condition in 1921, 
whereas several of them have been very 
\ the present year. 
Check payments, electric-power produc- 


tion, and contract awards for new build- | 


ing have had, in the early months of 
1928, a monthly average about twice as 
as in the year 1921. Railway 


cultural prices have been more favor- 


| able during the current year, whereas 
; the reverse was the case in 1921. 


Stabilization and a feeling of security 
have been the primary factors 


Since the only other items of income re- | 
| ported for Canadian tax purposes were 


interest from Canadian sources and in- 
terest from United States sources, the 
Canadian tax was paid on such income 
and should be apportioned or allocated 
to such items. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this of- 
fice that as no Canadian income tax was 
paid on the dividends they should not be 


taken into consideration in allocating or | 


apportioning the Canadian income tax to 
United States income and Canadian in- 


| come in the determination of the deduc- 


tion for Canadian income taxes allow- 
able to the taxpayer in computing net 


income from sources within the United 
States. 


| the Government to lessen taxes. 
L _ of | reduction at the end of this fiscal year | 
Nation may be just as good in time of | 


It is also pos- | 


enlightened | 
Prosperity is only an instru- | 
; applied 





| $274,000,000 per year. 


The first step in that | 
Government | 


\ and a Comptroller General’s , 
| Office was established to bring expen- | 
It is | 
' seven years now since this plan went into | 
The results are far beyond any- | 


Railway traffic, | 


In July, 1921, more than 5,700,- ; 


; labor. 





! tendency is 


! in the next few months. 


great “upward swing” of American in- 
dustry and commerce since 1921. 

The one and only interest of our Gov- 
ernment is the interest of our people. 
The two are inseparable. We have ap- 
proached the tax question from the angle 
of requiring no more from the people 
than necessary efficiently to operate the 
Government. The effort has been to re- 
duce the cost of Government so as to 
make room for tax reduction. That ef- 


fort has been singularly successful. Since | 


the commencement of the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1921, we have had four reduc- 
tions in taxes. 

The revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 1926 
and 1928, when fully operative, will re- 
duce taxes by approximately two bil- 
lions of dollars a year as compared with 
what would have been collected if the 
act of 1918 had remained in force. It 
is inconceivable that in such a_ short 
space of time the Government could cut 
its tax rates to that extent. Yet that 
has been done. Millions of individuals 
in the lower brackets have been entirely 
stricken from the tax rolls. Personal 
exemptions for individuals and heads of 
families have been greatly increased. 
Preferential treatment has been given 
to earned income. War taxes and nuis- 
ance taxes have been repealed. Business 
has been freed of many hampering and 
uneconomic restrictions. Instead of a 
complicated and burdensome system of 
wartime taxation, there has been evolved 
a system of few and relatively light 
taxes, balanced in such a way as to 
give benefits to all classes of taxpayers. 
The, prosperity of today can be directly 
attributed in a large measure to the les- 


sening of the burden of Federal taxes. | 


Reduction in National Debt 
Enables Lower Taxes 


The reduction which has been 


} 





made | 


in the national debt since July 1, 1921, | 


has contributed much to the ability of 


That | 


will amount to approximately $6,327,- | 


000,000. The total debt will then be 
$17,650,000,000. It is one-third paid. 
The total saving in interest over all 
that period will amount approximately 
to $950,000,000. The reductions in the 
debt required by law for the same period 
total $3,296,000,000. By the end of this 
fiscal year we will actually have 
to debt reduction $3,031,- 


000,000 more than required by law. 


| That represents what was saved from 


national revenue. These, together with 


refunding operations which converted se- ; 
curities bearing high rates of interest | 


into securities having lower rates, rep- 


resent a perpetual saving in interest of | 


sults of constructive economy 
business of government are clearly indi- 
cated by the reductions in taxes and pub- 
lic debt. 

We have been favored with a long- 
continued era of prosperity. 


ily risen. It 
reached its flood. Measures and policies 
that contribute to a continuance of good 
times should be encouraged. Whatever 
threatens to interfere therewith should 
be discouraged. Students of business 
trends, experts in economic conditions 


The tangible re- } 
in the | 


é Year after | 
year the tide of good fortune has stead- | 
seems not yet to have} 


view with alarm the continued advance ! 


in the cost of government. The cost of 
eral, State, and municipal, in 1921, was 
$9,500,000,000. 


to $11,124,000,000. During that period 


; the National "Government had reduced 


its expendi.ure by $2,000,000,000. 


their cost by $3,500,000,000. 
1926 recorded 


The year 
another advance 
This steady increase 


States and municipalities is a menace to 
prosperity. It cannot be ignored. It 
cannot longer continue without disaster. 
It will not correct itself. I can conceive 


‘no more dependable guaranty of gen- 


uine prosperity than a nation-wide effort 
in behalf of less and wiser spending by 
State and local governments. 


Already the adverse effects of the 


great increase in such expenditures, with | 
| the corresponding rise in their taxes, are | 
With much capital in the | 


being felt. 
country, new investments are showing a 
tendency to be insufficient to furnish as 
good a market as 
While no serious unemployment 
exists, and the trend of wages is still 
advancing, if all the money that can be 


' made in employing labor is going to be 


taken away in local taxes, old and estab- 
lished industries will attempt to struggle 
along, but new enterprise is not going 
to be undertaken. About the 
enemy of the wage earner is Govern- 
ment extravagance. Another adverse 
for people to take their 
money and use it in speculation, which 
contributes nothing to the sum of our 
national wealth. 

In conducting the business of the Fed- 
eral Government we must necessarily 
look to the welfare of the future as well 
as the requirements of today. We are 


, embarked upon a program of perfecting 


the physical plant of the Government. 


This involves a large outlay of funds : 
The means | 


and years for its completion. 
to accomplish this have been derived 
from the policy of economy in the ex- 
penses of Government. 

I am not now concerned 
current fiscal year which 
within a few weeks. We will have 
for that year a_ substantial surplus 
in excess of $400,000,000. I am, 
however concerned with the outlook 
for 1929, for which appropriations have 
been made and with 1930, for which de- 
tailed estimates will be prepared with- 
‘aking into 
consideration the legislation enacted dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, we find 
that for 1929 our receipts will be about 
$3,707,000,000 and our estimated expen- 
ditures $3,801,000,000. These estimates 
might seem to forecast a deficit. We 
must not have a deficit. I am acquaint- 
ing you with what the estimtes show 
so as to impress upon you the need for 
the utmost care in arranging your ex- 
penditure programs for the coming fiscal 
year. I am counting on the prosperity 
of business for an increase in receipts. 
I am counting on you for a reduction in 
the amount of your estimated expendi- 
tures. I do not face the coming year 
with any thought that we will not bal- 
ance the Budget. 

This Nation is committed irrevocably 
to balancing the Budget. Nothing short 


with the 
closes 


In 1925 it had increased | 


in cost | 


we could wish for ; 


to | appropriations contained 
n | 
that period States, counties, municipal- | 
ities, and other taxing agencies increased | 





worst | 
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NVESTED CAPITAL: 


DEDUCTIONS: 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. 


954, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue, 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Published June 12, 1928. 


Commis- 


Docket 


*Mesta Machine Company v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 2841. 

Where the petioner determines its 
income upon the basig of completed 
contracts and has performed all of 
the work required under the contract 
and received all payments under the 
contract in 1920, nothwithstanding a 
provision giving one of the contract- 
ing parites the right to make an 
audit within two years, and not- 
withstanding certain work of rear- 
ranging the plant, the contract is 
completed in the year 1920, accord- 
ing to its terms and income there- 
from must be reported within that 
year. 

Under the circumstances in this 
case petitioner is entitled to allo- 
cate costs and expenses in the ratio 
that the two classes of sales bear 
to the gross sales of the taxable 
year 1920. 

Petitioner is entitled to have its 
profits taxes computed under the 
provisions of section 328 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 

“Guaranty 

Texas v. Commissioner 

Revenue, Docket No. 5459. 

Findings made in 1922 by the State 
Banking Commissioner as to the fi- 
nancial condition of petitioner and 
the decree of the State court ap- 


| 
State Bank of Greenville, 
of Internal ! 


Restriction on Calculation of Values: 1918 Act.— 
Where a new corporation was organized to, and did, take over the assets of 
other corporations in the same line of business and in the same locality, is- 
suing its stock in exchange therefor, but none of the transferrors received as 
much as 50 per cent of the stock issued in exchange for the assets transferred, 
the restriction as to invested capital under Section 331 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 does not apply to the purchasing corporation in respect to the assets 
acquired.—R. H. Perry and Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 954, Col. 6 (Volume III). 
Apportionment: Net Income of Nonresident Aliens: Art. 
326, Regs. 62 and 65: 1921 and 1924 Acts—Where no Canadian income 
tax is paid by a Canadian corporation on dividends received by it from an- 
other Canadian corporation, such dividends should not be taken into consid- 
eration in allocating or apportioning Canadian income tax to United States 
income and Canadian income for the purpose of determining the allowable 
deduction in computing net income from sources within the United States.— 
CG. Bm 
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of a national emergency can trespass | 


upon that commitment. 


the funds authorized by the Congress 
may exceed our estimated receipts. 
duty is upon us to see that our outgo 
does not exceed our income. 
main principles of a Budget is the esti- 
mating of receipts and expenditures in 
advance of the period to which they 
relate. The business of our Government 
is a real business and it must be con- 
ducted as such. 
120,000,000 of people. 
thing worth while, it is the welfare of 
these 120,000,000 of people. 


We are facing ' 
/ a situation where the full utilization of | 


The | 
One of the | 


It immediately affects , 
If there is any- | 


| 
In less than six months the Budget 
for 1930 must be laid before the Con- | 


estimate of 
therein shall 


gress. I intend that the 


reflect expenditures well within our esti- | 


mated receipts. With this in 
have tentatively fixed upon $3,700,000,- 
000 as the amount available for 


refunds, permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriations, the postal deficit, and funds 


| for extraordinary new projects, amount- 


ing in all to $460,000,000, which were not 
included in the maximum for 1929. The 
amount contemplated in the 1930 restric- 
tive figure for the ord!,ay routine op- 
erations of government is really less by 
$60,000,000 than the availability for 
these purposes in 1929. The necessity 
of keeping expenditures within receipts, 
the importance of continuing our pay-as- 
we-go policy, cannot be overemphasized. 
This primary limitation on estimates is 
the first step toward the continuation of 
that policy in 1930. 
will be no latitude for expansion where 
expansion is not made compulsory by 
new law or by conditions that leave no 
choice. In preparing your preliminary 
estimates for 1930, which you will sub- 


mit to the Budget Bureau by July 15 | 


next, you must keen this in mind. 

Each succeeding year gives added evi- 
dence of the concern we have for the 
veterans of our various wars. There 


will be available for this purpose next ; 


year $743,000,000. This is for the vete- 
rans of all wars. And this is not a 
gratuity. It has been earned. 
my term of office the pensions of all 
wars have been increased. We take pride 
in our great resurces,our unparalleled 


prosperity, our phenomenal growth, but ' 


we should take equal if not greater 
pride in the generous and just treat- 
ment acorded those who fought our 
battles. 

The annual rates of compensation of 
Federal personnel constitute an item 


which is not automatically affected by © 


prosperous conditions which have raised 
the wage scale in private industry. The 
fixing of these rates is controlled, as it 
should be, by the Congress. That duty, 
however, has not been disregarded. 


The classification act of 1923, and the 


application by law of its principles to , 


the field service have done much to im- 
prove the Federal service. The arbitrary 
fixing of salary without specific regard 
to the particular kind of work being 
performed has been discarded. Compen- 
sation is now determined by the impor- 
tance, difficulty, responsibility, and 
value of the work performed. That is 
right. All employes have been bene- 
fited by the change in the manner of 
determining compensation.. The aver- 
age compensation of these employes 
has been increased under the act from 
$1,674 to $1,886, an increase of $212. 
The cost of this increase for the 150,- 
000 employes is nearly $32,000,000. 
The question of cost, however, has not 
been the controlling factor in fixing in- 
creased rates of pay. Proper compensa- 
tion has been the objective. 

We are concerned with the efficiency 
of our personnel. We can not hope to 
have the desired degree of efficiency 
with inadequate compensation. The two 


view I} 


esti- | 
mates for 1920. This figure covers tax ; 


It means that there ' 


During | 


(Board 
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proving such report and declaring 
the bank insolvent are not res ad- 
judicata of the question involved 
here and certified copies thereof are 
ent competent evidence to establish 
the invested capital of petitioner for 
1920 and prior years, or to prove 
that petitioner is entitled to addi- 
tional deductions in 1920 for bad 
debts which it had not in that year 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off. 

"Gertrude H. Mills, Evecutrix 
Estate of Roland C. Mills, v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 16805. 

(1) Where a taxpayer has died, 
the Commissioner has the right to 
determine a deficiency against his 
personal representative. 

(2) The assessment and collection 
of the tax is not barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Brier Hill Collieries v. Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 11406, | 
19365 and 28186. 

1. Inclusion in invested capital of 
certain assets acquired at organi- 
zation for capital stock,’ disallowed 
for lack of evidence as to value. 

2. Amounts expended for labor in 
resurveying and remarking boun- 
daries of petitioner’s property, held 
deductible expenses. 

3. Amounts expended for labor, 
materials, freight and miscellaneous 
boiler fittings and accessories, in 
connection with installing a new 
boiler in a mine of limited life, in 
piace of another which had been ren- 
dered useless by an accident due to 
negligence, held to be deductible ex- 
penses. 

4. Expenditures for steel rails and 
switches, mine cars and trolley wire 
in petitioner’s mines, held to be capi- 
tal expenditures. Union Collieries 
Co., 3 B. T. A. 540, and White Ash 
Coal Co., promulgated February 23, 
1928, followed. 

5. The depletion rate applicable to 
coal deposits determined. : 

James H. Post, Fred H. Howell, and | 
Thomas A. Howell v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 
12488, 12489 and 12492. 

Losses held to have been sustained 
in the years of sale. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax 
Appeals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 

United States Daily. 


of the 
Com- 
Docket 





are incompatible. In a going business 
concern the most important requisite 
to maintain efficiency is an adequately 
compensated personnel. That is a busi- 
ness asset. I am just as much in favor 
of adequate compensation as I am op- 
posed to overcompensation. What we 
are seeking is justice to the employe 
and justice to the taxpayer. The right } 
principle for fixing compensation has 
been established. Readjustment may be 
necessary from time to time to correct 
inequalities in the salary schedules, but 
these should not interrupt the present 
principle nor destrey the uniformity as- 
sured by that principle. 


Officers Should See That 


Employes Earn Salaries 

Within the last month the Congress 
has enacted a measure which readjusts 
the salary schedules for certain classes 
of our 2mployes. This readjustment will 
advance the average salary from $1,- 
886 to $2,072 per year. While 
pecuniary benefits of this act apply to 
both the departmental and the field 
services, the Congress has wisely pro- 


| It was held by the 


| ight, for the taxpayer; C, H. Curl, 


the | 





vided for a study of the salaries of po- | 


sitions in the field services as compared 
with the compensation of like positions 
in provate business and for the sub- 
mission of recommendation with re- 
spect to the proper compensation for 
such positions. Now that salaries have 
been increased, it is the duty of all sup- 
ervising officers to see that they are 
earned. One of the most valid criticisms 
against the Government service is its 
inefficiency, wherever it exists. Those 
persons on the pay roll who are not able 
to earn these high rates of salaries 
should be replaced by those who are 
more competent. 

While credit must be given to the 
Congress for general moderation in the 
making of appropriations, and especially 
to the great abilities of Senator Warren 
and the late Representative Madden, the 
Senate and House chairmen of those im- 
portant appropriation committees, and 
to the various departments for their 
wise recommendations and careful ex- 
penditures, nevertheless, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget has a great 
restraining influence upon us all and is 
the originating agency of Government 
economy. General Lord has so conducted 
this important office as to gain the re- 
spect of the Government and the country. 
If he is ever tempted to feel that his 


efforts are not appreciated, I trust he | 


can find consolation in the reverence in 
which the memory of Representative 
Madden is universally held, 
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Intangible Assets Held to Be Taxable 
In Transfer of Minority Interest 


es es 


Restrictions as to Invested Capital Under Section 33 I of 
Revenue Act of 1918 Held Not to Apply. 


R. H. Perry AND COMPANY V. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 9467. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. | 
This case involved the question 

whether the restriction as to invested 

capital under Section 331 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918 applied to a corpo- 

ration which was organized to, and did, 

take over the properties of six other 

corporations in the same line of busi- 
ness, but no one of the six received as 
much as 50 per cent of the new corpo- 
ration stock for the assets transferred. 

Board of Tax Ap- 

seals that the restriction was not op- 

erative in this —— = the 
ajority opinion lacked unanimity. 
 eeoegs R. Shields and John W. re 

C 

the commissioner. ; 
The full text of the opinion, which 

includes the facts, follows: 
Trussell: Section 331 of the Revenue 


| Act of 1918 provides: 


“In the case of the reorganization, 
consolidation, or change of ownership of 
a trade or business, or change of owner- 
ship of property, after March 38, 1917, if 
an interest or control in such trade or 


business or property of 50 per centum, | 


or more remains in the same persons, of 
any of them, then no asset transferred 
or received from the previous owner 
shall, for the purpose of determining 1n- 


vested capital, be allowed a greater value } 


than would have been allowed under this 
title in computing the invested capital of 
such previous owner if such asset had 
not been so transferred or received.” 


Selling Corporations 


Were Not Affiliated 

By the organization of petitioner and 
the acquisition of the properties here in- 
volved, there was no reorganization of 
consolidation effected of the several in- 
terested corporations. Petitioner merely 
acquired from each of six separate cor- 
porations fixed assets and cash in various 
amounts, together with good will and 
other intangibles, and for these, in each 
case, it issued its capital stock. 


affiliated. 


Respondent argues that under 


purchasing corporation by the individual 


owners of the separate properties con- | 
veyed should be combined, and if the sum | 
total amounts to a 50 per cent interest or ! 
control, then the limitation on invested | 


capital provided by Section 331 applies. 
To this construction we do not agree. 
Section 331, quoted above, applies to in- 
stances of individual acquirement ef “a 
trade or business” or individual “change 


| of ownership of property” in the sense 


that the business or property, as the 
case may be, is acquired from one owner 
or several joint owners. It is clear to us 


| for stock. 





As 2] 
result of these transfers none of the sell- | 
ing corporations received as much as 50 | 
per cent of the issued stock of petitioner. | 
The selling corporations were in no way | 


such | 
conditions the interests acquired in the | 


that Congress by this provision intended 
to restrict those reorganizations or con- 
soldations effected, or transfers of prop- 
erty made, with the intent of capitalizing 
unrealized appreciation in asset values, 
and provided, in effect, the test for such 
intent to be the retaining of an interest 
or control of 50 per cent or more in the 
property conveyed. In those cases where 
the former owner, or owners, of the par- 
ticular property was willing to surrender } 
the interest or control of 50 per cent ‘y / 
more which he or they theretofore hel 

in the property, the limitation on in- 


| vested capital would not apply. 


The construction which respondent 
places on the section quoted would lead 
to results which, in our opinion, were 
never contemplated. For instance, a cor- 
poration which purchased assets of a de- 
terminable value from another for 49 
per cent of its capital stock, and there- 


| upon was entitled to include that value in 


its invested capital, might lose such right 
if it subsequently purchased from an- 
other corporation an asset for 1 per cent 
of its stock; or a corporation purchasing 
assets from each of 50 corporations, in a 
similar number of transactions, for 1 per 
cent of its stock in each case, might be 
denied the inclusion in its invested capi- 
tal of the values so acquired. The con- 
clusion that the restriction sought to be 
imposed by Congress in enacting Section 
331 was never intended to apply to such 
transactions, does not require argument. 

Our conclusion that the limitation on 
invested capital provided by Section 331 
does not apply in this case does not, how- 
ever, permit the inclusion in petitioner’s 
invested capital of any amount on ac- 
count of the intangible assets acquired 
No cost to the former owners 
is shown for these assets and the evi- 
dence in the record is insufficient for us 
to determine thier actual value. The, jj 
resolution by petitioner’s Board of Dis | 
rectors declaring them to have a certain j 
value and their entry on the books of the 
company in that amount is not proof of 
that fact. W. E. Marshall & Co., 1 B. 
‘Ls ee dO 

The only additional evidence as io 
value of these assets is the testimony of 
the secretary of the petitioner who gave 
it as his opinion that they were worth in 
excess of the amount entered on the 
books, based on the productive earnings 
of the corporation for the 10 months of 
operation following their acquisitin, but 
we are unwilling to find a value on the 
basis of earnings for a short period 
which may have resulted from a purely 
temporary condition and not be repre- 
sentative of the regular and average in- 
come producing value of the assets. 

It appears, however, that in the 
amount of $474,814.11, eliminated from 
invested capital by the respondent, there 
is included the amount of $45,163.30, 
which was paid in to and became the 
property of the petitioner as a part of 
the capital transactions taking place at 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Have you ever heard 


anyone ask fora better 
golf ball ... or a better 
tire... thana 


DUNLOP? 


Nay, 


DUNLOP 
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ecisions Sustained 
Assessment of Duty 
On Ebonite Rings 


ustoms Court Also Rules on 
Classification of Steel 
Bars and Straw- 


boards. 
[By Telegraph.] 


New York, June 11—The United Fruit 
pmpany has lost a protest before the 

toms Court on the classification of 
at is described as Ebonite rings. 

These articles were taxed by the Col- 
ctor at the rate of 35 per cent ad 
hlorem, under paragraph 1440 of the 

riff Act of 1922. Claim was made for 

ty at only 30 per cent under paragraph 

2 as machine parts, not specially pro- 
ded for. 

Judge McClelland takes the position 

this controversy that the merchandise 

question was correctly assessed. The 
hotest for the lower rate is, accordingly 
yerruled. 

The appraising officers referred to 
hese articles as items which may be 
sed as packing or washers for marine 
imps or any other apparatus requiring 
ngs of such dimensions. (Protest No. 
50208-G-62900-25). 

Other Customs Rulings. 

In other appeals just decided the court 
iles as follows: 

That additional duty was improperly 
issessed on certain steel bars, imported 
ly Rowland Bramall, J. K. Brewster, 
Dannemora Steels, K. Engelstead, the 
i. B. A. Steel Co., A. Johnson & Co., 
. M. Jones & Co., V. Lowener, the New- 
an Andrew Co., the Poldi Steel Corpo- 
ation of America, the Scandinavian 
Jestern Importing Company and the 
iddeholm Co., of America. (Protests 
ths, 59195-G-49117-24, etc.). 

That certain so-called lined strawboard 
pulboard), imported by Rhodes & Co., 
ne., of Los Angeles, was correctly as- 
essed at 30 per cent, under paragraph 
313, Act of 1922. (Protests Nos. 86111- 
'-5161, etc.). 


Dental Amalgam Free. 


That merchandise, invoiced as “dental 
opper amalgam cut into squares,” im- 
borted by the David Perry Co., of St. 
aul, and assessed with duty at 40 per 
ent, under paragraph 399, act of 1922, 
hould have been held duty free as cop- 
er cement, under paragraph 1556. (Pro- 
lest No. 168915-G-522.) 

That certain shoe machinery, imported 
by the Draeger Shipping Co., should have 
been permitted free entry under para- 
rraph 1542, rather than taxed at 30 
ber cent under paragraph 372. (Pro- 
ests Nos. 206136-G-54234-26, etc.) 

That certain stethoscopes, in part of 
etal, imported by the A. S. Aloe Co., 
bf St. Louis, were correctly taxed at 45 
ber cent, under paragraph 359 as surgi- 
al instruments. (Protest No. 208666- 
3-16642.) 

"lax Fabrics Reclassified. 

That flax fabrics, ‘imported by V. F. 
‘larendon, taxed at 40 per cent under 
gragraph 1010, should have been as- 
Weed at only 35 per cent under para- 
raph 1011. (Protest No. 268021-G- 
b5635-27.) 

Other rulings by the court refer to 
mbossing rollers, tungsten steel scrap, 
opper and silver sores, lithographic 
brints, centrifugal machines, surgical and 
lental instruments, surface-decorated 
apers, trimmings, cotton manufactures, 
otton cloth, willow furniture, magne- 
ite, sea grass cords, skins of kids, 
bloves and articles made from cotton 
ile fabrics. 


Tracts of Grass Land 
Are Opened to Entry 


Townships in Idaho and New 
Mexico Affected 


Three tracts, two in Idaho and one in 
INew Mexico, have been opened to entry 


by the General Land Office, according to | 


statement by the Department of the 
Interior June 11. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The General Land Office of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announces the filing 
§ plats of survey in Idaho and New 


Mexico, which means that lands covered | 


hy them are to be thrown open to set- 
lement. 

Township 10 S., Range E., B. M., in 
Ywyhee, Idaho; is among those platted. 
It is described as containing 22,897 acres 
of rolling, grassy land, as being unset- 
led and without water, and 35 miles from 
he nearest post office in Bruneau. 

Township 11 S., same range, Owyhee 
Younty, Idaho, containing 23,000 acres of 
nsettled land, is platted, is mountainous, 
-overed with grass and sage, unsettled, 
vithout water and 40 miles from 
Bruneau. 

A plat of part of township 12 &., 
Range 21 E., N. M. P. M., Chaves County, 

ew Mexico, is also filed. There are 
17,784 acres thrown open to setttlement. 
It is grazing land, has two lake basins 
yn it, one of which is called Lake Lucky. 


LL. S.Tenny Resigns as Chief 
Of Agricultural Economics 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
jirdine, has just announced that he has 
accepted the resignation of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Lloyd S. Tenny, to take effect July 16. 

Mr. Tenny will take a position with the 
Associated California Fruit Industries, 
inc., an organization coordinating grow- 
ing, distributing and shipping interests. 


Rear Admiral Cone Sworn 
As Shipping Board Member 


Rear Admiral Hutch i. Cone (retired), 
sworn in, June 9, as member of the 
Shipping Board, assumed his duties 
une 11, as commissioner of construc- 
ion, succeeding Rear Admiral W. S. 
Benson, retired. 

Samuel S. Sandberg, of Los Angeles, 
appointed successor to Philip S. Teller, 
f San Francisco, as a commissioner of 
he Board, has also been sworn in on 
he Pacific coast to begin his term of 
ffice as commissioner. He is expectod 
in Washington, June 12 to attend the 
regular weekly meeting of the Board. 
He will become commissioner in charge 
f research. 

a chairman of the Board, T. V. 


| 
| 
| 





; year. Even in times like these, however, 


| 638 farmers, 271 or 43 per cent, wished 
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Cotton 


Credit Situation Given as Chief Reason 


For Marketin g 


of Cotton From Gin 


Problem of Financing Profitable Changes in Methods of 
Farming in South Described. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


chants in selected areas in five cotton 
States, interviewed by representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, wished 
to eliminate their credit business. Even 
in the four-year period from 1923 to 
1926, it appears from an analysis of the 
statements of local merchants in two 
representative sections of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma that their losses on credit 
sales to farmers exceeded their interest 
charges. They are apparently losing 
money on their credit business in these 
areas in spite of the high rates of in- 
terest they charge. 

How will the farmers be able to get 
along with less merchant credit? It is 
possible that the curtailment of this kind 
of accommodation, in spite of the tem- 
porary hardship involved, will have some 
desirable effects. It will require the cot- 
ton grower to do without an expensive 
type of credit which does not generally 
increase the profitability of his farming 
operations. Many growers may be able 
to save a larger part of their earnings | 
in good crop years and dispense with a 
part or all of the merchant credit which 
now costs them 10 to 60 per cent inter- 
est or more. Others may find it advis- 
able to raise on the farm a larger pro- 
portion of the food and feedstuffs they 
need. In these ways, farmers can reduce 
that part of the credit which is used 
to least advantage whether it comes from 
banks or from merchants. Incidentally, 
this course would help to make them in- 
dependent of creditors who sometimes 
impose burdensome requirements as to 
the production and marketing of their 
crops. It would leave them more free 
to sell through cooperative marketing 
associations. 

It is often said that one of the greatest 
needs of the cotton grower is to obtain 
credit so that he can hold his cotton for 
the best price rather than dump it all on 
the market at ginning time. Regardless 
of the economic soundness of this policy, 
to what extent is the credit situation re- 
sponsible for the early sale of the crop? 
How many farmers sell their cotton as 
soon as it is ginned and what are their 
real reasons for so doing? To what ex- 
tent can it be explained by their debts 
and their inability to secure renewals? 


Questionnaire Sent Out 
To Cotton Growers 


In reply to a questionnaire sent out 
in December, 1926, to cotton growers in 
10 States, 3,431 gave information as to 
the marketing of the 1926 crop. Two 
thousand, six hundred and thirty-nine of 
these, or 77 per cent, reported that they 
had marketed their crop as soon as it 
was ginned, and of those who sold from 
the gin 978, or about 37 per cent, gave 
their credit obligations as the reason. 

Local surveys in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas made 
in the spring of 1927 show that out of 
544 farmers interviewed, 455 (or 84 per 
cent of all) sold their cotton as fast as 
it. was ginned. Of these 455- growers, 
56 per cent sold early because they ex- 
pected to obtain a better price by so 
doing, or considered holding an unwise 
policy; 27 per cent sold because they had 
debts to pay at that time; and 17 per 
cent sold for both reasons. 

In other words, 73 per cent of the 
farmers in the areas covered by these 
surveys would have sold their cotton as 
soon as ginned in the fall of 1926 be- 
cause of price considerations, even had 
they been free of debt. The other 27 per 
cent would have held their cotton longer 
had they been free of debt or able to 
secure renewals. Some of these would 
doubtless consider it bad policy to hire 
credit as a means of holding cotton; but 
probably a substantial numbe: woulda 
have held it had they been able to re- 
new their production loans. 

One must bear in mind, in interpreting 
these figures, the unusually rapid decline | 
in the price of cotton throughout the 
early fall of 1926 which may have created 
a panicky situation peculiar to that 





the credit situation would seem to pre- 
vent the holding of cotton by a substan- 
tial number of growers who do nct wish 
to sell. 

Such data as are available concerning 
the problem of supplying credit for de- 
sired diversification programs are based 
on studies of selected areas in North 
Carolina, South Carclina, Georgia, and 
Arkansas, in the spring of 1927. These 
inquiries indicate that out of a total of 


to make some change in their farming 
operations. The predominant desire, as 
expressed by 72 per cent of these farm- 
ers, was to increase the number of their 
livestock, to raise more feed crops, or to 
build barns or fences to care for addi- 
tional stock. One hundred and thirty- 
nine farmers, or 51 per cent, reported 
that they would need credit in order to 
make the changes they desired. Of these 
needing credit, again, 65 or 47 per cent 
thought they would be able to obtain 
the necessary credit from local banks, 
credit corporations, merchants, or indi- 
viduals. 

With due allowance for the abnormal 
cotton situation of 1926, these results 
indicate the presence of a problem 
which is probably in part one of provid- 
ing suitable credit facilities for the pur- 
chase and care of livestock. .Fifty-three 
per cent of the farmers needing credit 
for these and other changes were doubt- 
ful of being able to secure it. Many of 
these may be mistaken about the advis- 
ability of making the change; others 
may prove to be incapable of carrying it 
out with a profit. Some of them would 
undoubtedly be able to make profitable 
use of tne credit they need but they an- 
ticipate difficulty in securing loans, be- 
cause of a scarcity of loanable funds 
in the community. The fall in the price 
of cotton in the autumn of 1926 was 
a hard blow to credit agencies, since 
farmers found it difficult to liquidate 
their outstanding debts. 

In many areas, particularly in Georgia 
and South Carolina, bank failures were 
often responsible for a lack of credit. 
Sometimes there is a scarcity of local 
savings, however, which makes it diffi- 


0’Connor, has just left Washington for 
Kansas City to attend the Republican | 
National Convention. He is a delegate 
from Buffalo. 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


cult even in normal years for banks 
to meet the legitimate demands of cus- 
tomers. Ways of drawing in adequate 
supplies of outside capital from the fi- 
nancial centers of the country (as 
through the intermediate credit sys- 
tem) frequently remain to be found. 


The problem, then, of financing profit- 
able changes in methods of farming in 
the South is threefold: (1) It is a prob- 
lem of determining what changes are 
really advantageous and_ spreading 
throughout the rural community a prac- 
tical knowledge of profitable farming 
metehods; (2) it is a problem of selecting 
good risks,of extending credit judi- 
ciously to those farmers who have the 
necessary ability; and (3) in regions 
where the local supply of loanable funds 
is inadequate it is a problem of finding 
suitable means of attracting outside 
capital at reasonable rates of interest 
and in sufficient volume to satisfy the 
legitimate credit needs of the commu- 
nity. 


Reclamation 


Complaint Against Maker 
Of Sweaters Is Dismissed 
The Federal Trade Commission an- 


nounced, June 11, that a complaint of 
the Commission against the Suffolk Knit- 


ting Mills of Boston, charging use of ; 


such labels as “all wool” and “100 per 
cent all wool” to describe sweaters that 
were not composed entirely of wool has 
been dismissed by the Commission fol- 
lowing dissolution of this company under 
a special act of the General Court of 
Massachusetts. 


Appropriations Allocated 
For Reclamation Projects 


[Continued from Page 1] 
construction of power systems; $999,- 
500 for drainage systems; $750,550 for 
lateral systems; $200,000 for miscel- 
laneous; $183,000 for examinations and 
surveys; $25,000 for pumping systems; 
$23,000 for irrigable lands; and $7,- 
000 fox telephone systems. 

The largest expenditures on any one 
project during the fiscal year will be 
for the new Owyhee project in Oregon. 
A sum of $2,000,000 is appropriated, of 
which $1,990,000 is for the storage sys- 
tem dam, and the remaining $10,000 for 
a@ canal system. 

For the Kittitas division of the 
Yakima project in Washington, $1,- 


800,000 is allotted, of which $1,449,500 | 


is for the canal system, and the re- 
mainder distributed among various other 
items, 

Other large project appropriations are 
$1,750,000 for the Salt River Project, 
Arizona; $1,257,000 for the Minidoka- 
American Falls project, Idaho; $1,130,000 
for Sun River, Montana and $1,000,000, 


for the South Side Divisien of the Mini- 
doka project. 


Camera Trade to Confer 
On Simplified Practice 


| The Division of Simplified Practice 
| of the Department of Commerce has 
been invited to cooperate with the man- 
| ufacturers of photographic equipment 
in applying the principleso f simplified 
practice to such items as screw threads 
for lens mounts, shutters, etc., accord- 
ing to a statement just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 
Preliminary details incident to the or- 
ganization of a survey of present pro- 
duction and demand will be considered 
by a conference of manufacturers of 
these commodities, on June 18. The 
meeting will take place under the aus- 
pices of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
. tice, in the conference room of the En- 
gineering Building, 29 West 39th Strect, 
| New York City. 
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Trade Practices 


Applications Increase 
For Bird-Banding Permits 


More than 1,300 persons in the United 
States are cooperating with the Biologi- 
cal Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture in bird-banding activities, ac- 
cording to a statement of June 9. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Bird-banding activity, under the su- 
pervision of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey is constantly growing. Appli- 
cations for banding permits are received 
in greater number than can be accepted. ' 
There are now more than 1,300 coop- | 
erators in the work, all of whom are | 
entirely voluntary. Every possible care 
is used in selecting cooperators. It is 
not enough for a persor. merely to in- 
dicate an interest in the work. Each 
applicant for a banding permit must be 
at least 18 years of age and must satisfy 
the survey that he will operate a trap- 
ping station and that he has sufficient 
knowledge of birds to identify accurately 
those that he may trap for banding. 
This knowledge must be vouched for by | 
an ornithologist or an instructor’ in 
zoology. During the present fiscal year | 
the Biological Survey has purchased and 
issued about 140,000 bands. Cooperators 
have banded 93,000 birds during this 
time. About 2,400 return records have 
keen received. These returns show how 
far the birds have traveled since they 
were banded, and furnish other valuable 


| ornithological data. i 


False Names Banned for 
Soft Drink Powders 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced June 10 that Charles T. Morris- 
sey & Company of Chicago, manufac- 
turers of powders used in making soft 
drinks, have been ordered to stop ad- 
vertising names of fruits as descriptions 


of products not composed wholly of such 
fruits or the juice of such fruits. 
Provision is made in the order for 
use of names of fruits with proper quali- 
fications in instances where the product 


| advertised contains substantial amounts 
| of he fruit named. 


The full text of the Commision’s state- 
ment follows: 

Such names as “Cherry,” “Straw- 
berry,” “Grape,” “Raspberry,” ‘Pine- 
apple,” “Ras-o-Berry,” “Grape-Julep” 
and “Cherry-Julep” were used by the 
company to advertise soft drink powders 
containing none of the actual fruit 
named, but consisting principally of 
tartaric acid as a base and artificially 
colored with coal tar colors. : 

Powders labeled with names contain- 
ing the words lime, lemon and orange, 
contained none of those fruits but were 
made up principally of a tartaric acid 
base to which was added oil of lime, oil 
of iemon, and oil of orange derived from 
the peel of those fruits. They were arti- 


ficially colored with coal tar colors. 


at the Business Man Will Read 
this Month 


HENRY FORD 
on PROGRESS 


An article by Mr. Ford in collaboration with 


Samuel Crowther, which contains the first com- 


prehensive statement of the philosophy of the 


new Ford car. 


MARK SULLIVAN 


On 


THIS BUSINESS AGE 


In which the veteran political writer discusses 


the superiority of business over politics in getting 


for the public what it needs and wants, and the 


emerging of a new business statesmanship. 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL 
on WHAT THE FARMER 
REALLY NEEDS 


What the thoughtful business man wants to know, 
in the midst of all this political clamor, is: What 


does the farmer really need ? 


In this article the 


- operating head of the largest cultivated farm in 
the United States talks facts. 
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Railroads 


Proposal toCancel | 


Joint Rates in Dakota | 
| Offer Was Made to Establish That Component Material of 


Area Is Disapproved | 


Change Declared to Increase 
Disadvantage of Shippers 
In Competing With 
Other Cities. 


Proposed cancellation of joint class 
and commodity rates between Fargo and 
other North Dakota points, including 
Graceville, Minn., and points in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana on the Soo Line, has been dis- 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The tariff schedules, operation of which ! 
previously had_ been suspended _ upon 
protest of the Commerce Association of 
Fargo and the Greater Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Traffic Association, were canceled 
by order of the Commission in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3018, 
made public June 11. 


Unfairness Is Charged. 

The Commission’s report eoncludes as 
follows: 

All protestants contend that, under the 
present adjustment of inbound carload 
rates to North Dakota jobbing centers | 
and outbound | less-than-carload joint 
rates, they are at a disadvantage in 
competing with the Twin Cities, Chicago, 
Tll., and St. Louis, Mo., in the territory 
under consideration. Comparisons are 
made of the aggregate charges thus ex- 
acted from North Dakota distributors 
and those assessed distributors at the 
competitive points. 

The materially higher outbound rates 
proposed will increase this disparity and 
will tend to exclude the North Dakota 
distributors from some of the territory. | 
Exhibits were introduced comparing 
transportation and traffic conditions in 
North Dakota with the territory to the | 
east and south for the purpose of show- 
ing that respondents were not justified 
in establishing the relatively high level 
of rates here proposed. 

With the exception rates | 
and from the Montana points, all of the 
class rates affected by this suspension 
form part of the adjustment now being | 
reviewed in the pending investigation 
of western trunk-line class rates. The 
present rates structure is of long stand- 
ing, jobbing business has grown up un- 
der it. and, pending the outcome of the 
investigation into conditions now under 
way, it shouid be altered without 
adequate cause. 


Comply With State Order. 


Respondents admit that the changes ! 
cannot be justified because they are in 
ned of the added revenue which might 
be yielded. They ground their showing 
upon the necessity of complying with 
the order of the North Dakota commis- 
sion requiring the removal of discrimi- 
nation between Jamestown and Fargo 
over one route. 

The proposed revision admittedly goes | 
far beyond the requirements of that 
order. Respondents could have com- 
plied by less drastic and extensive pro- 
posals. 

The suspended adjustment, which 
would bring about radical departures 
from the existing basis and would prob- 
ably be greatly changed, if not entirely | 
abandoned, when decision is rendered in 
the investigation now being conducted, 
cannot be approved. Some of the present 
interstate rates appear low in compari- 
son with other interlire rates in the ,; 
same territory and with the Fargo scale. 
On the other hand, the increases to the 
interline basis generally in effect in this 
territory would yesult in rates materi- 
ally higher than those single-line 
hauls of similar length. The record 
too incomplete enable us to deter- 
mine the reasonable maximum level o1 
levels of rates which should be applied 
in the territory embraced in the pro- 
posed readjustment. 

We find that the suspended schedules | 
have not been justitied. An order will 
be entered canceling the schedules under | 
suspension and discontinuing the pro- 
ceeding. 
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Traffic Through Kiel Canal © 
Declines in March Quarter 


Transits through the Kiel Canal de- 
creased considerably in 
ended March 31, 1928, as compared with 
the previous quarter, according to a 
statement from the Consul at Hamburg, 
Thomas H. Bevan, made public June 11 
by the Commerce Department. The fuli 
text of the report 

This decline was due chiefly the 
ice difficulties caused by the unusually 
cold weather. However, there still 
a heavy gain in tonnage as compared |} 
with the March quarter of 1927. 

Total transits in the quarter ended 
March 31, 1928, numbered 10,079 vessels | 
with a net registered tonnage of 3,574.- | 
000, against 10,359 vessels and 3,343.,- 
000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1927, and 13,088 vessels with 5,439,000 
tons during the December quarter of 
1927. 

Of the total vessels transiting the | 
cana!, 5,499 were steamers with a total | 
net tonnage of 3,246,000; 3,975 sailing 
vessels of 198,000 tons and 600 lighters 
and barges of 130,000 tons. Of the to- 
tal number of vessels, 9 carried passen- 
gers, 404 coal, 178 stone, 151 iron, 263 | 
lumber, 1,383 grain, 60 cattle, 1,682 ore | 
and other bulk goods, 2,898 package 
goods, 215 mixed cargoes and 2,746 (25 
per cent of the total) were empty or in | 
ballast. ; 

In response to the general decline in | 
traffic there was a decline also in freights 
on lumber and grain, but freights on 
ore remained stationary and freights on 
iron and boxed goods advanced, 


the quarter 


follows: 


lo 


Was 


Schedules Increasing Rates 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3119, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from June 11, 1928, until January | 
11, 1929, the operation of certain sched- | 
ules as published in Supplements Nos. 
8 and 9 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-644. 

The suspended schedules propose to in- 
crease and reduce the rates on paving | 
brick, carloads, from points in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee and Ala- | 
bama to Crawford and Jacksonville, Fla., 
Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., and 
Charleston, S. C 


| cattle hides f 


| cal report received by 


; centric about a common center. 


} carth 
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Customs Rulings 


Exclusion of Evidence in Protest on Duty 
For Artificial Flowers Held to Be Error 


Samples Did Not Warrant Classification. 


RoBINSON-GooDMAN Co., INc., APPEL- 
LANT, V. THE UNITED STATES. SUIT 
No. 3037, CALENDAR No. 164. CouRT 
or CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

In the proceeding in the 
Court, which the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals reviewed in this case, samples of 
imported artificial flowers, fruits and 
leaves were introduced in evidence. The 
importer had protested the classification 
of imported goods and the assessment of 
customs duties. 

After the introduction of the samples, 
the counsel for the importer offered evi- 
dence tending to establish that the com- 
ponent material of the samples was not 
any one of the materials necessary 


The exclusion 
of the evidence offered was held to be 
reversible error by the Court of Customs 
Appeals. 

Relative to the contention that the de- 
cision in the case of Blumenthal & Co. v. 
United States, 14 Ct. Cust. Appls. 17, was 
res adjudicata of the issues in the case 
at bar, the court held that in customs 
practices, notwithstanding what has 
been decided in a former case, a new 
record may be made in a later case 
which, for practical purposes, results as 
a retrial of the issues in the former case 
which is not then regarded as res adjudi- 
cata. 


court, delivered by Judge Barber, fol- 
lows: 


Importations Assessed 


At 90 Per Cent 


The merchandise in this case consists | 


of a large variety of articles embraced 
in two shipments, one brought by the 
steamship De Grasse, and the other by 
the Deutschland, and covered by 


to, 
warrant the classification, but this offer | 
: of evidence was rejected. 


The answers to the protests, made part 
of the record, state that the merchandise 
consists of trimmings or ornaments in 


| the form of flowers, fruits, or leaves, 


Customs , 





two | 


The full text of the opinion of the | 


entries and protests, each of which pre- , 


sents the same issues. The importations 
were in the form of artificial flowers, 
fruits and leaves represented by some 
36 different exhibits. They were classi- 
fied and assessed by the collector at 
per centum ad valorem under that part 
of paragraph 1430 of the Tariff Act of 


1922 providing for a large number of | 


articles beginning with 
“Laces, * * * nets and nettings, 
veils, veilings, neck rufflings, flut- 
1 


* 


* 


ings, quillings, ruchings, tuckings, in- , 


sertings, galloons, edgings, trimmings, 


fringes, gimps, ornaments; braids, loom | 
woven and ornamented in the process of | 


weaving, or made by hand, or on any 


braid machine, knitting machine, or lace | 


machine; and all fabrics and articles 


composed in any part, however small, of | 


any of the foregoing fabrics of articles; 


where in this Act, when composed wholly 
or in chief value of yarns, threads, fila- 
ments, * tinsel wire, * * *” 


| od 
|| Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 


|| Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 11 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
| All of 


are summarized as follows: 

No, 21065, Ry-Krisp Company, of 
Minneapolis, et al. v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway et al. tequest Commission to 
require establishment of reasonable rates 
and ratings “Ry-Krisp,” a cereal 
product, from Minneapolis to destinations 
throughout the United States. 

No. 21061, Ortmeyer-Thompson Furni- 
ture Company, of Tampa, Fla., et al. v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Re- 
quest Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on furniture from 


on 


90 } 


* by whatever name known, and to } 
whatever use applied, and whether or not | 
named, described, or provided for else- | 


points of origin on and east of the Mis- | 


sissippi River to Tampa. Claim 
tion. 

No. 21068. Chicago Bridge Iron 
Works, of Washington Heights, Ill., v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
et al. Claims reparation of $52.46 on 


repara- 


& 


two cars of rivets, one from East Chi- | 


cago, Ill., and one from Gary, Ind., to 
Mexia, Tex. 
No. 21069, Ohio 


Steel 


Foundry Com- ; 


pany, of Lima, Ohio, v. Baltimore & Ohio } 


Railroad ct al. Asks Commission to re- 
quire establishment of reasonable rates 
on rough steel castings from Lima to 
Chicago and points in the 
switching district. Claims reparation. 
No. 21070, Northwestern Leather Com- 
pany Trust, Boston, Central 
Georgia Railway et al Claims reparation 
of $591.67, on eight cars of green salted 
rom Dothan, Ala., to Port- 


ot of 


ville, N. Y, 


Owyhee Dam in Oregon 


To Be Highest in World 
The Owyhee Dam to be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 


Chicago | 


ment of Interior, on the Owyhee project ' 


in eastern Oregon, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, will be the highest 
dam in the world, according to a techni- 
the Bureau from 
J. L. Savage, Chief Designing Engineer, 
Denver Office, Bureau of Reclamation, 
made public June 11. 

The height of the 
feet at maximum 


be 405 
a total 


would 
and 


dam 
section, 


height of 520 feet above the lowest con- | 
material, 


crete in the foundation cut-off, accord- 
ing to the report “This dam is likely 
to stand as the highest dam in the world 
until the great Boulder Canyon Dam is 
constructed,” said the report. 

Discussing the general features of the 
dam, Mr. Savage said it will be of the 


concrete arch-gravity type, with about | 


three-fourths of the water load carried 
to the abutments by arch action and one- 
fourth carried to the base by gravity 
cantilever action. 
stream face of the dam at the top will 
be 500 feet and both faces will be con- 
The top 
thickness will be 30 feet and the bottom 
thickness at maximum section will be 
265 feet. The upstream face will be 
vertical for 75 feet down from the sum- 
mit. 

The principal items of work that will 


| go into the construction of the dam, said 


the will 


loose 


report, 
and 
135,000 cubic 


include excavation of 
rock to the extent of 
yards; concrete in dam, 
490,000 cubic yards; placing reinforcing 
steel, 675,000 pounds; installing 
painting gates and valves with appurte- 
nant metal work, 1,760,000 pounds. 


The radius of the up- | 


and | 


| 


composed of silk, cotton, metal or other 
yarns, threads, or filaments, and that it 
was returned for duty under the provi- 
sion for trimmings or ornaments of 
yarns, threads or filaments under para- 
graph 1430. The report of the Collector 
states that the duty was assessed at the 


rate provided in the Tariff Act of 1922 


for imported merchandise of the kind de- 
scribed by the appraiser. 

Importer protested the classitication, 
alleging that the merchandise was duti- 
able at 60 per centum under paragraph 
1419 of the Act, or at 75 per centum 
under paragraph 14380. The latter claim, 


| however, is not urged in this court, and 


it was, as we understand, abandoned in 
the court below. 
Paragraph 1419 is long, and we quote 
only the relevant part thereof: 
“ * artificial or 
fruits, vegetables, grains, leaves, flowers 


| and stems or parts thereof, of whatever 


material composed, not specifically pro- 
vided for, 60 per centum ad valorem.” 

In Blumenthal & Co. v. United States, 
14 Ct. Cust. Appls. 17, T. D. 41531, we 
held that artificial flowers, made of silk 
or cotton yarns, threads and filaments, 
were classifiable under said paragraph 
1450, 

When the 
for hearing before the United States 
Customs Court reference was made to 
that case and Mr. Johnston, counsel for 
importer, stated that he inteded to show 
that the words “trimmings” and ‘ 
ments” as used in that paragraph re- 


; packed, 


ornamental | 


—_——— 


Proceedings 
of the 


Court of Customs 
Appeals 


June 11, 1928. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges James F. 
Smith, Orion M. Barber, Oscar E. Bland, 
and Charles S. Hatfield. The following 
decisions were handed down: S67 

No. 3043. Alex. D. Shaw & Co. Vv. I nited 
States. Opinion by Graham, Presiding 
Judge. Whisky was imported, entered for 
warehouse, and gauged at the time of en- 
try. Subsequently, the importer desiring to 
export the same, it was regauged and re- 
and the regauging showed an 
amount substantially less than the amount 
shown by the original gauge. The whisky 
was then exported, but the collector as- 
sessed duty on the difference between the 
original gauging and the regauging. The 
importer claimed that the merchandise, hav- 
ing been exported, is liable to no duty. The 
United States Customs Court overruled 
the protest of the importer and their judg- 
ment. is reversed. 

No. 3059. United States v. Wecker & Co. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. This 
appeal involves the correctness of the re- 
appraisement of cotton velveteen. The 
United States Customs Court reappraised 


| the merchandise at the United States value 


instant protests came on | 


‘orna- j 


and the Government claims it should have 
been reappraised at its foreign value. It 
held here that the matter presented 
being a question of fact, and the court be- 
low having found adversely to the Govern- 
ment upon that issue, and there being 
substantial evidence in support of the 
judgment of the court below, it should be 
and is affirmed. 

No. 3035. T. E. Ash v. United States. 
Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. Old 
bagging was assessed at 1 cent per pound 
and 10 per cent as bags made of jute, The 
importer protested that the merchandise 
was properly free of duty as waste bagging 
or waste sugar sack cloth. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 


| test of the importer and their judgment is 


ferred to specific things; that it would | 


appear that the sampies which he 


ex- | 


pected to offer in evidence were a sepa- | 


rate and distinct class of merchandise— 
artificial flowers—and were not in fact 
trimmings and ornaments. 

On being interrogated by Mr. Abeles, 
counsel for the Government, and 
Justice Fischer, Mr. Johnston said that 
the samples in the instant case were not 
the same as in the Blumenthal case. He 


by 


then proceeded to call a witness, Mr. | 


Robinson, a member of the protesting 
company, who testified that the mer- 
chandise covered by two different im- 
portations were in issue, one importa- 
tion having been brought here by the 
steamship Deutschland, and the other by 
the De Grasse. 

The witness produced some 36 samples 
as typical of the various classes of 
goods covered by the importations. His 
undisputed testimony as to whether or 
not these samples represented the im- 
portations was as follows: 

Q. I have samples here which 
arked the Deutschland = entry 
ste r Deutschland, August 9, 1926, 
that correspond? A, That number 
sponds with the goods that were 

Invoice. 

Q. In other words—A. I 
whether this is particularly out of that 
particular invoice, but it represents by 
the article that' &ime in on this 


have 
4761, 


does 


you 

corre- 
on that 
cannot say 
iber 


invoice. 
Q. You have a certain number for each 


| installed 


} pany v. 


article? A. We have item number for each | 


avtiele 
* article. 


Q. And 
the piece 
under that 


that item number corresponds 
of merchandise that came in 
invoice? A, Yes, sir; this is a 
sample of the same item that came in on 
that particular number on this particular 
invoice, 

Q. Are all these samples the same? A. 
these samples are represented in the 
same way. 

Q. Does one item number always repre- 


i sent the same article of merchandise? A. 


Yes, 


sir, 

So that if have an item number 
e it must be the same 
is the same item number. 
an invoice that came on the 
entry number 826293, protest 
97TS-G. A. Yes 
of the items, 
to 
invoice, 


you 


is 


sir. 
one or does that 
the number 


that item 


iber 
item on 

A. Yes. 
And is that 
which are 
De Grasse, yes, sir. 

Q. And then these other flowers marked 
the Deutschland came in or else represent 
identical samples of flowers that did come 
in on the Deutschland? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Johnston: I offer these in evidence. 

Mr. Abeles: There are some items on 
these invoices, Mr. Johnston, for which you 
have no samples. I checked them up yester- 
day. 

Mr 
those. 

Mr. Abeles: All right. 

Justice Fischer: You limit your claim to 
the numbers covered by these 

Mr. Johnston: Yes, sir. 

: Mr. Abeles: With the understanding that 


» questic co 


correspond 
that 


sir 


an 
7056? 


Q 


flowers 


is 


the same 
marked 


to all these 
Grasse? A. 


as 


De 


Johnston: We will make no claim on 


samples? 


n of nponent 
ed, the 
to the samples 

Let them be marked. 
received in evidence and 
respectively Exhibits 1 to 36, 
this date. 


Excluded Samples 
Held to Be Admissible 


The record then contains various col- 
loquies between counsel, and 
counsel and the court, which it is un- 
necessary to mention. Numerous offers 
to prove were made and excluded. Among 
others importer offered “to prove that 
these, flowers are not made of yarns, 
threads, filaments, tinsel wire, lame, bul- 
lions, metal threads, beads, bugles, span- 
gles or products of collulose provided for 
in paragraph 1213 in this act.” 

The record then proceeds: 

Mr. Abeles: If that is the case * * * 
I withdraw 2 consent to agreeing that 
these are the samples of the merchandise 
imported, because it goes to the component 


material of chief 


value is not invol Governr 
no objection 
Justice Fischer: 
(The same‘were 
marked in- 


clusive of 


Justice Fischer: Do you insist on trying 
prove the component material? 
Mr. Johnston: I wanted it to appear on 


to 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2. 


Latvia Imposes Tax 
. On Alcoholic Beverages 


A law which has just been approved 
by the Latvian Cabinet of Ministers pro- 
vides for the imposition of 3 per cent 
tax on ail alcoholic beverages, to ,raise 
revenues for the road funds under the 
Ministry of Communications, accord- 
ing to Trade Commissioner Lee C. 
Morse,, Riga, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made public June 
11. The full text of the report follows: 
For the imposition of this tax, the Tax 
Department shall fix average retail 
prices which are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Finance. The 
tax shall be collected simultaneously 
with the excise tax, and the whole rev- 
enue from the tax will go to the road 


* fund. 


| Opinion 


reversed. 

No. 3052. Western Cartridge 
(United States, impleaded) v. I. 
de Nemours & Co., Ine. (an American 
manufacturer). Opinion by Smith. Asso- 
ciate Judge. An explosive was classified by 
the collector as smokeless vowder and held 
to be free of duty. The E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Ine., an American manu- 
facturer, protested that the merchandise 
was properly dutiable at 60 per cent as an 
article of which compounds cellulose, 
pyroxylin and other cellulose esters or 
ethers were the component materials of 
chief value. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the protest of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, and their judgment is 
affirmed. Bland, A. J., dissents. 

No. 3057. Daprato ‘Statuary Co. v. United 
States. Opinion by Smith, Associate Judge. 
A marble mosaic inlaid floor imported in a 
knocked-down condition and subsequently 
in a church was assessed by the 
collector zt 50 per cent as a manufacture 
of marble. The importer protested that 
the flooring was properly free of duty as 
part of an altar or shrine or as a work of 
art imported for presentation to an in- 
corporated religious society. The United 
States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test of the importer and their judgment is 
affirmed. 

No, 2989. 


Company 
Du Pont 


of 


Albers Brothers 
United States. Opinion by Barber, 
Associate Judge. Imported oats were sub- 
sequently manufactured into oat groats and 
then exported, whereupon the importer 
claimed a drawback upon the merchandise. 
The United States Customs Court over- 
ruled the claim of the importer upon the 
grounds that the exported merchandise had 
not been identified as required by the Cus- 
toms Regulations, and that appellant had 
failed to establish its right to collect the 
drawback. The judgment of the lower 
court is affirmed. 

_No. 3037. Robinson-Goodman Co., Inc. v. 
United States. Opinion by Barber, Asso- 
ciate Judge. A large variety of articles in 
the form of artificial flowers, fruits and 
leaves, were assessed at 90 per cent as 
trimmings or ornaments. The importe? 
protested that the merchandise was prop- 
erly dutiable at 60 per cent as artificial or 
ornamental fruits, leaves and flowers. The 
United States Customs Court, having re- 
fused to admit certain evidence that the 
importer sought to offer, overruled the 
protest of the importer, and their judgment 
reversed and* the cause remanded with 
directions to grant a new trial. 

No. 3045. United States v. R. H. Comey 
Brooklyn Co. Opinion by Barber, Associate 
Judge. Hemp braid imported and duty paid 
thereon was subsequently manufactured by 
bleaching, and exported, and a claim for 
drawback was made by the importer. The 
collector refused to allow the drawback on 
the ground that the manufactured braid was 
exported more than three years after de- 
livery from warehouse. The importer pro- 
tested, the United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest, and their judgment 
is affirmed. 

No. 3048. United States v. Grinnell Co. 
by Barber, Associate Judge. The 
merchandise in this case consists of various 
cast iron pipe fittings, such as tees, elbows, 
joints. etce., of vatious’ sizes, After being 


Milling Com- 


is 


; cast they were machined, that is, threaded, 


} ed 


between | 


| reappraisement 


| dictionaries, 


—- ——-. SS 


in order 
As 


are 


to 
imported 


be used for connecting 
they are ready for use 
articles of commerce. The 
ified the merchandise at 20 
anufactures of metal. The 
prote that it w properly datiab 

10 per cent iron pipe of every de- 
scription. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the protest of the im- 
porter and their judgment is effirmed. 

No. 5049, United States v. O. M. Baxter, 
Ine. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
Wallboard from Sweden was assessed at 
33 1-3 per cent as manufactures in chief 
value of wood. The importer protested 
that was properly dutiable at 10 per 
cent wallboard not laminated. The 


pipes. 
, and 
collector 


clas cent 


Te 
as 
sted 


as 


as cast 


it 


as 


United States Customs Court sustained the | 


protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed, 
No. 3060. United States v. M. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge, In 
/ proceedings to determine 
the dutiable value of certain small books or 
ctit the single appraising justice 
admitted in evidence the record in a re- 
appraisement which covered identical mer- 
chandise, but where the shipment had been 
made severzi months prior to the sh'nment 
of the merchandise now involved. The 
Government objected to the ‘ntroductior of 
this record. The United States Customs 
Court sustained the judgmen: «f the single 
appraising justice, and their judement is 
reversed and the cause revanded for fur- 
ther proceedings. 
No. 2928. 


Minkus. 


; Harry Zinberg v. Unite 
States. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate a ot 
Rosaries entered at a value of $1.95 per 
dozen were finally reappraised at $1.60 per 
dozen. The collector assessed duty upon 
the entered value and the importer c!aimed 
that he entered them under duress and 
duty should be assessed at the final re- 
appraised value. The United State; Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the 
importer and their judgment is affirmed 
Smith and Bland, J. J., dissent. ; 
: No. 3032. Burstein & Sussman v. Tnited 
States, Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. Sanitary napkins were assessed an 
additional duty of 10 per cent for not being 
marked with the country of origin. The 
importer protested that they could not 
so marked without injury to the mer- 
chandise and that the additional duty 
should not he assessed. The United States 
Customs Court overruled the protest of 


the importer and their judgment is re- 
versed. 


No, 3046. Peter 
Tnited States. 
ciate Judge. Felt imported 
of endless belts for use 
machine wus 


he 


J. Schweitzer, Tne., Vv. 
in the form 
on a paper-making 


ussessed as a woven fabric 


Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- | 


es 
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Aeronautics 


a | Petition of Western Railroads to Impeach 


| Wage Award of Board Is Denied on Appeal 


Carriers Not Sustained.in Contention Powers of Arbitra- 
tors Had Ceased Prior to Filing Decision. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit has affirmed the deci- 
sion of the District Court for the North- 
ern District. of Illinois denying the peti- 
tion of certain western railroads to im- 
peach an award set up under the Rail- 

; way Labor Act by an arbitration board. 


| The award related to wages of railroad | 


firemen, helpers, hostlers and outside 
hostler helpers. 

The Court reached this deciison in the 
case of Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 


Railway Company et al. v. Brotherhood 


of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, | 


, No. 4009. 
| The ward of the Board of Arbitration 


prescribed that the rates of pay for fire- | 


j men in road passenger service shall be 
‘ increased 30 cents per day and the rates 
of pay of all other employes involved 
shall be increased 35 cents per day. In 
all passenger service, it was also pro- 
vided, the earnings from mileage, over- 
| time or other rules applicable for each 
day’s service performed shall be not less 
| than $5.55 for firemen. The award in 
question was filed on December 17, 1927. 
The agreement to arbitrate was made 
under the provisions of the Railway La- 
' bor Act, and provided, following an ex- 
| tension of time agreed to by the parties, 
| that the board should make a final deci- 
sion by December 20. The Railway Labor 
Act prescribed that the agreement 
should fix a period from the beginning 
of the hearings within which the board 
shall make and file its award. 
"The carriers in the 
their 
the opiinon of the Court, that the powers 


prior to the filing of the award in ques- 
tion. The board of arbitrators had filed 
on December 5 
the 


a 
principal 


statement that rela- 


tive to of the 


demand 
| selves “absolutely unable to agree.” 
Failing to reach an agreement on the 
main question it was then decided that 
no award should be made on the minor 


{ ; 
| questions. 


Following the filing of the document 
of December 5, the chairman of 
board of arbitrators, it was declared, 
upon the request of three of the arbitra- 

; tors, the president of the Brotherhood 
and the Board of Mediation, issued a 


'| Decisions on Rates 
| By the 


Interstate Commerce 


Commission | 


Decisions in rate cases made _ public 
June 11 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
| No. 18420. Standard Battery Manufac- 
turing Company v. Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Company et al. Decided 

May 26, 1928. 

Rates on pig: lead and antimonial lead, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from On- 
tario, Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex., and 
' red lead and dry litharge, in stright or 
mixed carloads, from Joplin, Mo., to 
Fort Worth, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded. 


No. 19097. Badger Equipment Company, 
Successor to Badger Body Manufactur- 
ing Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company et al. De- 
cided May 26, 1928. 

Rates on automobile freight truck cabs 
| and bodies, in carloads, from Oshkosh, 
| Wis., to Omaha, Nebr., found not un- 

reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18826. Federal Compress & Ware- 
house Company et al. v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Company et 

| al. Decided May 28, 1928. 

| Rates charged on numerous carloads of 
cotton-compress parts from Birming- 

ham, Ala., Blytheville and Pine Bluff, 





Ark., and Cameron, Tex., to destinations | 


| in Arizona, Oklahoma and Texas found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Rates charged on like carloads from 
Birmingham to Hayti, Mo., found inap- 
plicable, and rates applicable found un- 
reasonable. Rates on like carloads from 
| Shreveport, La., to Las Cruces, N. Mex., 


found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3018. Class and commodity rates be- 


tween points in North Dakota, includ- | 
ing Graceville, Minn., and points in | 


North Dakota, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Montana. Decided June 
6, 1928. 


Proposed cancellation of joint class and | 


commodity rates between Fargo, Wahpe- 
| ton, Grand Forks, Casselton, N. Dak., 
and Graceville, Minn., and points in 
| Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana on the Mineapolis, St. Paul 
| and Sault Ste. Marie Railway found not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled and proceeding discontinued. 


at 45 cents per pound-upon the wool con- 
tent and 50 per cent. The importer pro- 
j tested that the merchandise was properly 
dutiable at 30 per cent as parts of ma- 
chines. The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest of the importer and 
their judgment is reversed. 
' No. 3098. United States v. Alfred H. 
Smith Company. Perfumery. Motions of 
appellee to dismiss and to dismiss in part, 
denied, 
No, 2§ 
States, 
for 
on 


2s Ww. W. 
Pickelette. 

rehearing 
calendar 


Hearne v. United 
Motion of appellant 
granted and cause 
for next term. 

No. 3087. United States v. Sandoz Chem- 

Works. Coal-tar color standards, 

Lamb & Lerch granted leave to appear as 
amici curiae. 

Docket No, 2594. In the Matter of Ap- 
plication of Jules Chopak for reinstate- 
ment to the bar of this court. Committee 

the bar appointed to investigate and 
report, 

tule 8 temporarily suspended as to the 
filing of briefs. Briefs may be deferred 
ly written stipulation of counsel as fol- 

Appellants’ briefs until August 27 
appellees’ briefs until September 


‘ 
~ts 


and 


| 

. ° 4 ° | 

| Che Anited States Daily | 

in New York 
THE United States DaliLy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
Longacre Newspaper’ Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotei or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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| opinion, 





presentation of | 
case had contended, according to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| of the board of arbitrators had ceased | 
| 


the | 


| C. Craig. 
| represented by Donald R. Richberg and 





placed | 





call for another meeting of the arbitra- 
tors. The two arbitrators representing 
the carriers declined to attend any fur- 
their meeting. A majority of the board 
held a meeting, however, and made the 
award in question. : 

The Court rejected the contention of 


| counsel for the carriers that the power 
of the board had ceased prior to filing | 


the award. By the terms of the agree- 


ment and the provisions of the Railway 


Labor Act, it was held, “there was im- 
posed on the arbitrators the obligation 
to stay by their task until an award 
is made or until lapse of time has ter- 
minated the arbitration.” 


Reading the three sections of the Rail- | 


way Labor Act prohibiting withdrawals 
from the arbitration, fixing a time limit 


| within which the award must be reached, 


and permitting a majority of the arbi- 
trators to make an award, the Court 
found “a complete plan for the settle- 
ment of disputes, which is not consistent 
with appellant’s contention that it may 


be defeated by the arbitrators ‘agreeing 


to disagree’ before the expiration of the 


time fixed in the agreement to arbitrate.” | 


Judge Geiger Files 
Dissenting Opinion 


The court concluded in the majority 
delivered by Chief. Justice 
Evans, that the power of the arbitra- 
tors to make an award did not cease 
until the expiration of the time fixed by 


| the agreement of the parties. 


In a dissenting opinion, District Judge 
Geiger, who sat with Chief 
Evans and Circuit Judge Page in the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, maintained 
that the statute “does not, except upon 


some implication or interpretation, en- | 


deavor to forbid final disagreements or 
deadlocks in arbitration; and likewise it 


| does not, except by like implication or | 
Brotherhood the arbitrators found them- | 


interpretation, endeavor to deal with the 
time when disagreements or deadlocks 
may become effective to terminate the 
authority of arbitrators.” 

The arbitrators’ act of filing the doc- 
ument of December 5, and serving the 
parties and tribunals, Judge Geiger 
states, “indicates that without reserva- 
tion—though probably mistakenly—they 
conceived the necessity of making that 
sort of a report as their final act just 


| as, had they made an award, they were 
| obliged to so report it as a final act.” 


“In my judgment,” Judge Geiger con- 
cludes, “there is no possible escape from 
the conclusion that on this record, on 
this demurrer or motion to dismiss on 
jurisdictional grounds, the court must 


| accept the unanimous action of the ar- 
bitrators on December 5 as, in substance, 
| an abdication of power, a cessation of 


functioning having and intended to have. 
and intended by them to be understood 
by the parties and everyone else as hav- 


| ing, final and self-executing attributes.” 


The appellant carriers were repre- 
sented by Kenneth Burgess and Edward 
The appellee Brotherhood was 


Leo J. Hassenauer. 
The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of June 14. 


Justice ! 








Bureau of Standards 
Perfects Radio Aids 
For Flying in Fog 


Beacon and Telephone D’ 
veloped for Guidance | 
And Protection of 
Aviators. 


[Continued from Page 1] 
weighing a few pounds, including 
visual indicator which tells the | pil 
whether he is on the or who 
far off. ‘ 

The radio beacons operate in the f1J 
quency band 285 to 315 kilocycles, a} 
the telephone stations in the band 3 
to 360 kilocycles. These are allocat 
to air service by the 1927 Internation 
Radio Convention. For the present t 
beacons are adjusted to the frequen 
of 290 kilocycles, and the telephone st 
tions to 333 kilocycles. 


course 


i 
vd0 


The directive radio beacon is a speci 
kind of radio station, usually located | 
an airport, just off the landing field. I 
stead of having a single antenna like ¢ 
oydinary radio station, it has two loc 


| antennas at a angle with each other. Ea; 
| of these emts a set 


of waves which 
directive, i. e., it is stronger in one ¢ 
rection than others. 

When an airpiane flies along the li} 
exactly equidistant from the two bear 
of radio waves, it receives signals 
equal intensity from the two. If the ai 
plane gets off this line it receives 
stronger signal from one than the: othe 

The indicator connected to the recei 
ing set on the airplane shows when t} 
signals from the two beams are receiv« 
with equal intensity, by means of two \ 
brating reeds which are tuned to a 
ferent modulating frequencies usev™ ¢ 
the two antennas at the directive rad) 
station. When the beacon signal is r 
ceived the'two reeds vibrate. f 

The tips of these reeds are white inj 


| dark background so that when vibrati1! 


they appear as a vertical white line. T 
reed on the pilot’s right is tuned to 
frequency of 65 cycles and the one ¢ 
the left to 85 cycles. 

It is only necessary for the pilot | 
watch the two white limes produced }) 
the vibrating reeds. If they are equal | 
length, he is on his correct course. 4 

If the one on his right becomes long} 
than the other, the airplane has drift: 
off _the course to the right (into t) 
region where there is more of the | 
cycles). If he driffts off the course 
the left, the white line on the: left b 
comes longer. 

The visual indieator system compris 
a small indicator unit anf a ree€ivir 
set weighing between twee and ‘ixted 
pounds, with batteries wefghing an adc} 
tional fifteen poumds. ‘Very’ successf 
flights have been, made, up to 135 mile 

The device is little affected by inte] 
ference, including aiyplane engine i 
nition interference. Quek interferen 
does not change the op¢rating :chara 
teristic of the indicaYor signal, b 
merely reduces the dis#ance range fro gg 
the beacon!station. : a 


/ 


ny 
Round the 


World 


at a fare that is little 
if any more than you 
spend at home 


Los Angeles and San Francisco or 
Seattle, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, 
Cuba, the Panama Canal. Include 
Hawaii, also, if you choose. 


You touch at the world’s most color- 
ful ports and have ample time for sight- 
seeing during your ship’s stay. Or you 
may stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 
This entire trip, including transporta- 
tion, accommodations and meals aboard 
ship, may be enjoyed for as little as $11.37 


per day. 


You go aboard palatial President Liners. 
Spacious decks. A swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. A cuisine that 
is famous for its excellence. 

A*Dollar Liner sails every week from Los 


An 


geles and San Francisco for the Orient 


(via Honolulu) and Round the World. 
An American Mail Liner sails every two 
weeks from Seattle via Japan,Chinaand Manila. 
Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for New York. 
Fortnightly sailings from New York for the 
Orient and Round the World via Havana, Pan- 


ama and California. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


Ave., New 
New York. 
New 
Bldg., 


Seattle 


604 Fifth 
25 Broadway, 
2 Broadway, 
1206 Continental 

1519 Railroad Ave, tt 


York 
Phone Howling Green 
York, 
Baltimore 


Robert 


Phone Bryant 5900. 
3144, 
7394. 
Calvert 2910 
Bldg., San Pri 


Phone IfANover 
Phone 


Dollar 


incisco, 
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ound Sterling Rises 
Un Exchange Despite 
Higher Money Rates 


orwegian, Dutch, and Ger- 
man Currencies Also Ad- 
vanced During Last 


Month. | 
on | 
| 


Despite the advance of money rates 
the New York market in May, pound 
=e was higher at the end of the 
th than a month previous, the Fed- 
Reserve Board of New York an- 
buneed June 11 in its monthly review 
the foreign exchange situation. 
trength was noted in Norwegian, Dutch 
nd German exchange. 
The full text of the bank’s statement 
overing foreign exchange, foreign trade, 
e security market, and new financing 
ollows: 
Sterling tended to advance gradually 
uring May, despite the further advance 
money rates in the New York market, 
nd near the end of the month was 
igher than a month previous. 


German Money Higher. 

Following the reestablishment of the 
old standard in Norway on May 1, the 
rona rose gradually until parity was 
ached on the 14th. Dutch exchange 
as likewise strong, cable rates advanc- 

g to 40.37 cents and German reichs- 
arks advanced to the highest level of 
ihe year. Spanish pesetas continued to 
uctuate irregularly, ‘but on an average 
vere slightly lower than in April. Other 
uropean exchanges showed little varia- 
ion in May from the levels reached in 
ie previous month, 

Canadian funds went to a discount, 
omewhat earlier than last year, Argen- 
fine rates were slightly stronger, and 
Brazilian quotations were unchanged. 

) the Far Eastern exchanges, the 
ipee showed little change, the yen 
eakened soon after the beginning of 
lhe month, but Chinese rates were strong. 
As the following table shows, nearly 
Il of the principal exchanges are sub- 


tantially higher than a year ago, not- j 


vithstanding the relatively high level of 
money rates in the New York market at 
he present time, 
May 3 
1927. 
« 2889 
. 4.8574 
.0392 
-2370 
0550 
-4004 
.2596 
1924 
0006 
-9627 
-1183 
-3626 
4621 
-4923 
-6296 


Foreign Trade Postinne. 


Both exports and imports of mer- 
handise in April showed somewhat 

ore than the usual seasonal declines 
rom March, and were also smaller than 
ast year, despite higher prices in sev- 
Pral commodities that are important in 
bur foreign trade. Exports, valued at 
658,000,000, were $47,000,000 smaller 
han last year, and imports, at $345,- 
D00,000 were $31,00,000 smaller; both 
a the smallest’ for any April’ since 
1924, 

Many of the leading commodities con- 
ributed to the April decline in exports. 
Shipments abroad of raw cotton de- 
reased about 40 per cent in volume, 
bnd $11,000,000 in actual value from 

year ago. Total grain exports were 
pnly about half as large in quantity, 
and were $17,000,000 less in value. De- 
lines occurred also in the exports of 
oal, cotton manufacturers, and auto- 

obiles, the last two following increases 
nthe first three months of 1928. 

Quantity receipts of raw silk and 
rude rubber declined from the com- 
aratively high figures of March, and 

ere 21 and 24 per cent, respectively, 
below last year. These reductions in 
olume, accompanying a slight decrease 
n the price of silk and a decrease of 
pver 50 per cent in the price of rub- 
ber, largely account for the loss in the 
value of imports. 


Stock Prices Higher. 

Stock prices continued to advance dur- 
ng the first half of May and represented 
peeengee of industrial and railroad shares 

ain’ advanced to new high level. A 

cession of days with a turnover of 
ell over four million shares on the New 
ork Stock Exchange, and the distribu- 
ion of trading among a large number of 
ssues, indicated a widespread participa- 
ion in the market. Around the middle of 
he month, however, the market became 
esitant and. the averages declined from . 
5 to 9 points. In the last week of the 
month there was a partial recovery from 
his decline, but movements of individual 
stocks were very irregular and the vol- 
me of trading was considerably reduced. 

In the bond market there was a further 
pradual but persistent decline in prices. 

nited States Government bonds reached 
he lowest levels of the year; domestic 
orporate bonds averages likewise de- 
lined to new low points for the year; and 
oreign issues were somewhat lower. 

Present levels of stock and bond 
prices, relative to those of a month ago, 
and to those of May of last year, are 
hown in the following table, current 
uotations, Col. A; change from month 

ps, — B; change from year ago, 
ol. C: 


May 28 
1928. 
1395 
4.8834 
.0394 
-2395 
0527 
4037 
.2679 
.1927 
9984 
9716 
1203 
.8659 
4655 
5154 
.6836 
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ongland 
rrance Rama CS OU5. 00 s's-08 
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taly 
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apan 
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hanghai, 


‘dollar 211"! 
tael .. 


A ¢ 
sf In dustrial 
stocks .. 
31 Railro: ad 
stocks .... 
28 In dustrial 
and rail 
stocks .... 220.0 
40 Domestic 
corporation 
bonds .. 
S. Gov- 
ernment 
bonds - 104 24/32 —2 
10 Foreign Gov- 
ernment 
bonds . 106.4 —1/2 41/4 


Security Offerings Smaller. 


Although security offerings in May 
ere somewhat smaller than the un- 
hsually heavy volume floated in April, 
nd were also slightly smaller than in 
ay of last year, the total nevertheless 
vas of substantial size. The principal 
eduction from April was in domestic 
bublic utility issues, 

Foreign bor rowings, on the other hand, 
ontinued to increase; the principal is- 
ues were $50,000,000 of Commonwealth 
f Australia bonds, priced to yield 5 
ber cent; $30,000,000 German Central 
Bank for Agriculture bonds, yielding 
.62 per cent; $20, 000,000 Mortgage 


242.0 


166.0 +13 


+50 


98.2 +7/8 
7U. 


7/3 32 —26/32 
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Establishment of Speakers’ Bureau 
By Utilities in Florida Investigated 


Trade Commission Is Told That Companies Have Em- 
ployes Trained to Make Addresses. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of R. J. Holly, 
of the State Bureau of Utilities In- 
formation, of Florida, before the 
Federal Trade Commission, May 10, 
in its investigation of public utili- 
ties, was begun in the issue of June 
11, and continues as follows: 


Q. Did the article in the “Country 
Gentleman” deal with the competition 
between Mexican and Florida tomatoes? 
A. They did. They mentioned the fact 
that they were raising tomatoes, 


Q. And you saw from that the pos- ! 


sibility that your tomatoes would come 
in competition with the Florida product? 
Yes, sir. 


Q. And that inspired you to write an | 


editorial? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In opposition to the Boulder Dam? 
| A. Yes, sir. 


Says Editorial 
Was Printed as Written 


Q. Was that the principal substance 
of the editorial? A, That was the prin- 
cipal substance, yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose the conclusion of the 
editorial was that the government ought 
not to build the dam? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the reason given, the 
production of Florida tomatoes? A. Yes, 
sir. We are trying to get that now. 

Q. Now, what circulation did you give 
to that editorial? A. Well, it went in ali 
the Florida newspapers. 

Q. Was it printed in the editorial col- 
umns of the Florida newspapers? A. 
Some of them. 


Q. Do you know about how many? 
No, sir, I do not remember. 

Q. Do you remember about how many 
of them showed that the editorial had 
been written and sent out by a man in 
the employ of the utility bureau? A. 
I think they took it just as I wrote it. 

Q. Did it show just that you wrote 
it, or that it had been written by a man 
in the pay of utility bureau? A. I 
thing it mentioned it. 

Q. Was it printed in the news bulle- 
tin? A. Tha* is where it came from. 

Q. Have you written anything else on 
the subject of the Boulder Canyon 
Dam? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember. whether you 
have written anything on the subject 
of government operation of electric 
light companies or electric power com- 
panies A. Not that I remember. 

Q. Do you remember whether you 
said anything in any of these utility 
bulletins to the effect that the utili- 
ties were regulated by State regula- 
tory bodies? 

_ A. There has been something of that, 
sir. 

Q. You have undertaken to find out 
in some of these bulletins the extent 
to which the utilities were subject to 


A. 


State regulation? A. I think I did, yes, : 


sir. 

Q. By the way, is there any State 
regulation of public utilities in Florida? 
A. No, sir, but we are not averse to 
that. 

Q. I beg your pardon. A. We are not 
averse to it. 

Q. What do you mean by that? A. 


; The utilities. 


Q. You think the gentlemen who 
make the contributions to your bureau 
would back you up in your statement? 
A. I think so. 

Q. But the Florida Legislature to 
date has not seen fit to create a body 
with the authority to regulate public 
utilities? A. No, sir. 


Explains Benefits 
Of Customer Owenrship 


Q. Have you put out in these news 
releases any statement to the effect that 
a public utility was a natural mono- 
poly? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or that they should not be sub- 
ject to competition. A. No, sir. 

Have you put out anything on 
the subject of rates? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you undertaken to show at 
any time the amount of customer owner- 
ship? A. Yes, sir, we did that. 

Q. Why did you do that? Why did 
you undertake to have it appear, the 
extent of the customer ownership? A. 


‘ So that the utility companies can sell 


their stock. 

Q. Then you think it helps the utility 
companies to sell the stock, to have it 
known what the number of customers 
A. Yes, sir. 

Does it help in any other way? 


Q. 
; A. Not that | I know of, it did not come 





Bank of Chile bial saleial at 6.30 per 
cent; a $17,500,000 German Consolidated 
Municipal loan, yielding 6.50 per cent; 
a $15,000,000 City of Berlin loan on a 
6.38 per cent yield basis; and $10,000,000 
General Electric Company of Germany 
bonds, yielding 6.50 per cent. 

Although foreign loans floated in this 


' market have been fairly numerous dur- 
j ing the first four months of this year, 


the total of issues which represent only 
the securing of new capital funds in 
this country, eliminating all offerings of 
a refunding nature, has been $96,000,000 
smaller than in the corresponding period 
of last year. The decrease has been in 
Canadian, Latin American, and Asiatic 
and Oceanic borrowings; European bor- 
rowers have secured about $90,000,000 
more of new capital than in the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


under my jurisdiction if it did. 
Q. You helped to promote the cus- 


tomer ownership as a plan? 


A. Sometimes, not much. 
pany attends to that itself. 

Q. Why did you help to promote it, 
when you did help? 

A. For that very reason, to help them 
sell stock; they have to be financed. 

Q. But you want the public to know 


Each com- 


; the extent to which customers own stock 


in utility corporations? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It isn’t for the purpose of obtain- 
ing any immunity, or consideration for 
the corporation on account of the fact 
that many of the customers own stock? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. This news material that you send 
out finds its way as we have undertaken 
to agree into the columns of the Florida 
newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And does it appear sometimes 
without anything to show that it was 
furnished by your company? 

A. Well, it will usually show, the bu- 
reau sena3 it out, because it states in 
there the bureau said so and so. 

Q. Does it always state that? 

A. Well, when the article comes from 
' its mother bureau, and I copy it as it 

comes from that, I will not say that 

it came from the mother bureau. 

Q. I will ask you, Mr. Holly, if it 
is not true quite a number of times the 
material you send out appears in the 
news columns of the Florida newspapers 
without anything to show in it that it 
was furnished by the bureau maintained 
by the utilities? A. Yes, it does. 

Q. In the ordinary columns of the 
newspapers? A. When we send them 
stuff, to the newspapers, it has a date 
line on it. 

Q. It appears as State 

' With a date line on it. 

Q. And the readers fin? it in the news 
columns? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And without anything to show 
that it was inspired by the utility bu- 
reau? A. Not that sort of stuff. 

Q. But at any rate, the news supplied 
by the bureau, whatever the subject, 
the fact is that the reader reacs it as 
a news item in the news columns of that 
newspaper? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Mr. Holly, 
it would be a mistake to say you had 
retired from the newspaper business? 

The Witness: Thank you. 


A. 


news? 


Commissioner McCulloch: You seem to, 


be editing and operating quite a string 
of newspapers yet, in Florida. 
The witness: Yes, sir. 


Speakers’ Bureau 
Established in Flerida 


By Mr. Healy: Have you maintained 
at any time a speakers bureau in your 
State? A. We established one last fall. 

Q. What kind of an organization is it? 

A. Well, it is not any organization, 
except we just decided to have the 
speakers and put them on at the uni- 
versity, especially at Florida University 
where they have the largest engineering 
class they could talk to. 

Q. Back of that time had you had any 
committee that was equivalent to a 
| speakers’ bureau? A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you furnished speakers 
clubs and various meetings, 
to time? 

A. The bureau never 
panies did, when they 
upon for a speaker. 


to 
from time 


did, the com- 
would be called 


Q. Where did you and the companies : 


get the speakers? 
own men to speak. 

Q. That is, some of these companies 
have men who are pretty good speakers ? 
A. They can all speak. 

Q. You don’t mean that, do you, all 
of them? 

A. Miehty »--~ all of 
employe of a utility company can get 
up and make a talk. He can do that on 
his particular line of work at any time. 


A. They had their 


m. Most any 


Q. Who has trained them for that? ; 


A. They have people in the organization 
doing that. 

Q. How long has that been done? A. 
I do not know, it does not come under 

| my bureau. 

Q. How long have you known about 
it, Mr. Holly? A. I think about a year. 

Q. How many of these speakers are 
there in the whole State of Florida? 

A. I do not know. For instance, 
girl that sells merchandise can get up 
and make a talk on how she sells _ it. 
When they have these meetings they 
can tell other girls how they sell it, or 
if they have to go before that sort of 
a meeting, they can tell them the story 
about the light of the home, and about 
the washing machine, and other util- 
ities. 

Q. And she speaks before women’s 
clubs? A. She can, if she is asked. 

Q. Are not opportunities sought for 
her to do so? A. I don’t know about 
that. 

Q. How many employes would you 
estimate there were in the State of 
Florida who have been trained in this 
way, and have thus appeared as you 
say they have? A. I would say there 
are a dozen in each company. 

Q. And how many companies 
there? 

A. That would only apply to the utility 
companies: I don’t think the gas com- 
panies have them. Ii would say about 
50 speakers. 

Q. Do you know whether there is a 
handbook or anything equivalent to a 
eenees handbook put out for use in 
lorida’ for these speakers? A. There 
is one printed, but we do not use it. 

Q. Who printed it? 


are 


A. I think na- 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 11.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank ‘of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowins 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we hcve ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the .lew York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) ... 

Bulgaria (lev: .. . 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Danmark (krone) . te 
Englanc (pound sterling) ease 
Finland (markka) ............. 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (crachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (Guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) . 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krone) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 

China (Hong Kong dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (ren) 
Singapore (S. 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0652 
13.9585 
.7188 
2.9621 
26.8317 
488.1761 
2.5174 


40.3489 
26.7918 
11.2088 
4.3175 
.6166 
16.6307 
26.8365 
19.2693 
1.7608 
50.8928 
66.8750 
48.3000 
48.1250 
36.5629 
46.6155 
56.1458 
99.7825 
99.9406 
47.8333 
97.0144 
12.0154 
12.2043 
102.1727 
98.1600 
60.5% 


S.) dollar... 


tional headquarters put it out. 


Q. Have you had anything eouivalent 
to a speaker’s handbook? A. Yes, sir, 
I have in my office. 

Q. Have you ever made use of that or 
any of these speakers ? 

A. They don’t want them, because they 
can get up and make their own talk. 

A. Do you know whether the women’s 
committee of the N. E. L. A. has done 
anything or accomplished anything in 
Florida? 

A. They did a big work in the women 
employes, making them realize what 
their job is, getting better service out 
of them and so on. 

Q. Do you know that the women’s com- 
mittee had been urged, that its members 
should form contacts with women’s clubs 
and organizations to get an opportunity 
to speak on utility subjects? 

A. I think they have, but that does 
not come under my bureau. 


Q. I am just asking for your opinion, | 


even if that does not come under your 
bureau. Has that thing henvened, that 
I am talking about? A. I think they 
have. 

Q. And they have had these oppor- 
tunities and discussed subjects relating 
to utilities? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether they are 
urged in these meetings to discuss eco- 
nomic questions, such as municipal 
ownership of electric light plants? A. 
No, sir, they don’t. They simply sell 
the stuff. 

Q. I wonder if you have seen the 
women’s committee program that has 
been put out by the national headquar- 
ters of the N. E. L. A. A. I have not. 

. Have you ever had anything to do 
with the textbooks in Florida? A. 
sir. 

Q. Has your bureau or anybody con- 
nected with it ever made any survey or 
inspection of the textbooks in use in 
the Florida schools? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you-send the news bulletin to 
any of the Florida schools? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Or to any principal of the Florida 
schools? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you distribute any pamphlets 
among the schools in Florida? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. How did you get the opportunity 
to have these public speakers before 
these colleges since you got your bureau 
under way last winter ? 

A. Why, they wanted somebody to 
come before the engineering classes 
specially, and give them the practical 
side of this utility business. The deans 
of the various engineering classes wanted 
that, and asked for it, and I went and 
made arrangements for the speakers. 

Q. This I see represents three dif- 
ferent colleges? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are any of the professors of any 
of these colleges on any of your com- 
mittees? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you made any payments 
any time for any purpose to any pro- 
fessor of any college in Florida. A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Hav you made any payments either 
either on your own behalf or anybody 
else’s behalf to any college in Florida? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. 
any work or conducting any survey, and 
is cooperating with your bureau in any 
way? <A. No, sir, except helping me 
put on speakers. 

Q. I wonder if you have any copies 
of the addresses delivered by these 
people. Have you been provided, for 
example, with a copy of a speech that 
Mr. Cryder made? A. Yes. 

Q. I think perhaps with a little ef- 
fort you can get them. Is is correct to 
say, Mr. Holly, that you spent a great 
part of your time traveling about the 
State interviewing newspapermen? A. I 
make a trip about twice a year over the 
State. 

Q. Your motive is to create public 
| Sentiment in favor of the companies for 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


— 


No, 


Is there any college there doing | 
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Public Utilities 


Statement of Financial Conditions 
nines 


‘Federal Land Banks 


As of April 30, 1928. 


Consolidated statement of condition of the 12 Federal land banks April 30, 
1928, compiled from their reports and just issued by the Federal Farm Loan Board: 
ASSETS. 


Gross mortgage loans . 
Less payments on prince ipal . 


Net mortgage loans 


Less principal of delinque nt inst: ullments . 


$1,261,833.679.12 
80,767,394.72 


1,181,066,284.40 
646,100.59 
- $1,180,420,183.81 


Delinquent installments in process of collection (prin- 


cipal and interest )— 
Less than 30 days 
30 to 60 days . 
60 to 90 days 
90 days and over 


Total 
Less partial payme nts 
Less reserve for 
and over 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Securities subject to resale or repurchase 


Other interest accrued but not due 
Cash on hand and in banks 


redemption 
Purchase money fir st | mor rtgal ges 
Purchase money second mortgages 
Real estate sales contracts 
Notes receivable ors 6 
Accounts receivable 
Real estate .... 
Less reserve for real estate ....... 
Less receipts by Spokane Bank 
commission ° 


Spokane participation certificates 


Sheriffs’ certificates, ee ete. 
3anking house en.44 

Furniture and fixtures . 

Prepaid expenses ... 

Deferred expense — ount on bonds sold) 

Other assets ...cesccescscoreees . 





Total assets 


Farm loan bonds eee 
Less own bonds on hi: ee 


Farm loan bonds matured or called for 
Matured coupons outstanding .. 
Securities subject to resale or repurchase 


Other accrued interest 
Notes and bills payable 
Accounts payable . 

| Unpaid dividends 


Due borrowers on uncompleted ‘loans 


Amortization installments paid in advance 


Other liabilities 


Deferred income (pre mium on bonds) én esuetdevese 


Capital stock— 
United States Government .. 


National farm loan associations .......- 
agentS .....-eseee08 osee 


Borrowers through 
Individual subscribers 


Legal reserve .. 
Other reserves 
Undivided profits 


Total lie abilities 


U. S. "ieee 
Statement 


June 8. 
Made Public June 11, 1928. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts......-- 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax. 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue...... 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,267,524.67 
5,550,250.19 


2,463,115.75 
584,700.81 


10,865,591.42 
41,2040 
28,866,756.66 


39,773,548.08 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 

Total 


ee ereeeesereee 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal..... 
Operations in special ac- 

counts ...eeeeees 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund.....+-- 
Civil service retirement 

FONG .ccsesceess 
Investment of trust funds 


$10,868,394.55 
807,862.10 
398,365.49 
3,275.89 


1,299,059.29 
94,495.06 


121,999.63 
130,568.04 


Total ordinary expendi- 
CULES .ecscccsece 

Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today.....se+e- 


Tie Sac 39,773,548.08 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


12,724,020.05 


175,498.60 
26,274,029.43 


eeeeeeee 


Western Union Telegraph 
Reports Reduced Income 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has reported its April earnings to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
follows: 

Earnings—April gross: 1928, $10,929,- 
880; 1927, $10,915,702. 

Net operating revenues: 1928, $2,265,- 
646; 1928, $2,326,499. 

Operating income: 1928, $1,754,943; 
1927, $1,811,344. 

Four months’ gross: 
265; 1927, $42,331,959. 

Net operating revenue: 1928, $7,799,- 

| 296; 1927, $8,328,406. 

0; perating income: 

| 1927, $6,407,444. 


1928, $42,438,- 


1928, $5,931,862; 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board June 11, 


Federal Reserve District. 


Loans and discounts—total 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ...... 
Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total .........-- 


U. S. Govt. securities ..... a aiataass 
Other bonds, stocks and see eurities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank .... 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits .. 

Time deposits 

Government deposits . a esas 
EPG SOG CMRI 6 osc a p00 2 2 oon eee ae an eee 
Due to banks ... Sec ae 
Borrowings from F. R. B 31k. ‘—total 


Secured by U. 
All other ...« 
Number of reporting banks» 


S. Govt. oblig. 


$22,503,857 


15,850,663 


3,013,186 


13,659,939 


1928, 


Phila. 
$1,251,333 


Total 3oston 
$1,541,233 


1,063,785 


New York 
$8,689,226 
,373 


6,325 842,624 


124,520 
6,837,865 
8,888,278 
6,652,694 


ee 


6,671 
416,653 
640,461 
477,448 


46, 863 
3,032,098 


7,339 
466,947 
368,338 
408,709 


185 »,109 
292,339 
101,742 

18,615 
927,453 
501,757 


109,85 
298'852 
85,236 
18,865 
769,481 
810,927 


3,639,508 
1,762,029 
248,090 


6,990,036 
48,839 

139,732 

53,606 


59,007 
177,663 
33,964 
22,113 
11,851 
49 


315 > ‘931 


26,570 
27,086 


36 


241,911 
74,020 
78 


$2,214,199 


as at Close of Business June 6, 


Rich. 
$689,138 


1928 


Cleve. Atlanta 


$633,251 


Chicago 
$3,307,836 





1,464,621 514,190 504,409 


6,044 
128,870 
369,495 

128,842 


2,397,057 

13,844 
669,917 
Tan ate 


3,567 
177,749 
332,874 
174,948 


22, 
1,072, 
1,303,0 
910,478 


3 
55 
7 


326,846 
422,782 
131,467 
29,266 
1,070,952 
956,939 


376,989 

533,490 

257,830 4 

41,482 

1,864,291 

250,695 243,687 1,308,752 
62,697 
102,516 
44,195 


52,051 
103,423 


25,092 


"92,044 
221.693 
72/166 


48,985 
23,181 
70 


9,247 
15,845 
66 


15,947 
28,248 
32 


(Thousands 


St. Louis 
$712,225 
493,813 
—h nae 
212,179 
arias 


78,809 
139,603 
5 


i 
‘244,794 
‘49,697 

123,633 
34,846 
19,733 
15;113 


of Dollars). 


Minn. 
$375,278 


Dallas 
$438,528 


Kans. Cy. 
$666,277 


San Fran. 
$1,984,833 
242,360 427,203 


329,072 1,335,856 


4,161 
377,796 
953,899 
648,977 
358,326 
290,651 
113,841 

21,885 
825,535 
1,014,228 


403 2,409 

80,884 
159,067 
132,918 


3,588 
118,238 
305,377 
239,074 
111,278 
127,796 
55,100 


3,500 
84,379 
241,193 
109,456 


76,130 
33,326 
32,638 
8,709 
289,664 
125,784 


63,058 
27,726 
5,734 
225,605 


130,590 
145,202 
195,020 

63,120 


60,338 

95,478 
7,606 
4,296 
3,310 


45 


106,698 
205,116 
16,522 


‘ 
46,290 
$6,551 

6,503 
5,420 
1,083 

24 


7,792 
8,730 
64 


54,902 
8,218 


29 56 


inst: allme nts de linque nt 


agreements 
Interest accrued but not due on mortgage loans . 
Interest accrued but not due on United States Gov ernment ‘sec uritie s 


Cash deposited for payment of farm lo: in bonds matur “e ed | or cé alled for 


from 


LIABILITIES. 


= ion 


‘agreements 
Accrued interest farm loan bonds outstanding 


shee eeeee . 


Total capital StOCK .....seeeee scene 


3,942,681.02 
wes 303,915.58 

90 days 
2,057,421.17 
— 981,344.27 
21,194,304.10 
160,213.51 
5,150,000.00 
19,054,741.14 
161,087.98 
45,938.20 
13,146,161.47 


396,400.00 
3,496,871.79 
571,875.84 
2,179,217.87 
618,608.53 
2,073,434.40 
14,857,250.13 
Cis vaslen 10,157,046.44 
Spokane 
es 2,799,850.18 
1,900,353.51 


Less reserve for Spokane particips ition ‘certific ate s 


ance th 


1,141,381,240.00 
541,980.00 
1,140,839,260.00 
396,400.00 
600,075.16 
4,900,000.00 
21,230,248.11 
8,971.43 
4,930.00 
9,751.52 
5,474.56 
2,751.63 
933,457.08 
580,873.94 
406,478.83 


11 
738 
1,13 
472 


63,456,837.50 
11,055,289.90 

352,256. 73 
4,107,680.74 


ee» $1,259,330,737.13 


Financial ran 
— oO — 
Joint-Stock LandBanks 
‘celles 
Receivership 
as of April 30, 1928. 


Consolidated statement of condition of 
the three joint stock land banks in re- 
ceivership, April 30, 1928, compiled from 
reports of the receivers to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board: 

ASSETS. 

Book 
Amounts. 
$305,097.53 


6,209,551.53 
49,846,995.86 
5,080,823.59 


Cash accounts ......-.....e86 

United States securities (par 
value $6,209,950) 

Mortgage loans ........ 

Loans in process of foreclosure 

Judgments and sheriffs’ certif- 
icates 

Real estate owned .... 

Land contracts 

Purchase money mortgages .. 

Tax certificates 

Advances to borrowers for 
taxes and insurance ...... 

Furniture and fixtures 

Personal property on 
owned 

Junior mortgages and other 
receivables’ 

Banking house $1,343,356.14, 
less outstanding mortgage 
$412,500 

Automobiles 

Farm loan bonds (on hand) .. 
Total assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Farm loan bonds outstanding 
Interest accrued on outstand- 
ing bonds 
Outstanding checks 
prior to receivership 
Trustee funds 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable ...... 
Deferred loans 
Other claims _ 
Total liabilities ... 


839,568.40 
5,192,309.00 
215,330.87 
68,167.86 
17,574.06 


100,577.89 
40,549.32 


2,180.52 
43,183.04 


930,856.14 
7,635.14 
1,200.00 

68,901,600.75 


61,518,600.00 
3,054,489.58 


4,552.08 
111,333.45 
6,555.52 

290.00 
21,240.26 

‘ 971.67 
"$64, 717,032.56 


ee 
NE 


| Loans and Discounts 


{ 


Of Reserve Member 


Banks Show Decrease 


Increase Is Reported in Net 
Demand Deposits and 
Holdings of Govern- 
ment Securities. 


The Federal Reserve Soard’s condition 
statement of 641 reporting member banks 
in leading cities as of June 6, made pub- 
lic June 11, shows decreases for the 
week of $43,000,000 in loans and dis- 
counts, of $30, 000,000 in investments, of 
$37,000,000 in Government deposits, and 
$13,000,000 in time deposits, and increases 
of $32,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and of $36,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations, were $50,- 
000,000 below the May 30 total, decreases 
of $57,000,000 being shown for reporting 
member banks in the New York district 
and of $14,000,000 in the Boston district, 
and increases of $8,000,000 in the Cleve- 


| land district and of $6,000,000 in the San 


Francisco district. 
Securities Holdings Larger. 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- 
ties increased $9,000,000 at reporting 
member banks in the Chicago district, 
$6,000,000 in the New York district, and 
$17,000,000 at all reporting banks. Total 
holdings of other bonds, stocks, and se- 
curities declined $47,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, $35,000,000 in the St. 
Louis district, $13,000,000 in the Chicago 
district, and $7, 000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $32,000,000 above 
the May 30 total, increased $10,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district and $9,000,- 
000 each in the Minneapolis and San 
Francisco districts, and declined $6,000,- 
000 in the St. Louis district. Time de- 
posits increased $7,000,000 at reporting 
member banks in the Chicago district and 
declined $16,000,000 in the New York 
district, $8,000,000 in the Boston district 
and $13,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Increases of $40,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve bank reported by 
member banks in the New York district, 
$13,000,000 in the Cleveland district, 
$7,000,000 in the Atlanta district and 
$6,000,000 in the San Francisco district, 
were partly offset by a decline of $20,- 
000,000 in the Philadelphia district. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 

Federal Reserve District as of the 

close of business June 6, will be 

found at the bottom of this page. 


Conference to Be Held 
On Sand and Gravel Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced June 9 that a conference of 
all carriers and shippers interested in 
the interstate and intrastate rates on 
sand, gravel and crushed stone to desti- 
nations in Illinois south of the line 
drawn through Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Altamont and Springfield, Ill, will be 
held on June 19, at 9:30 a. m., in Room 
701, Illinois Mine Workers Building, 
Fourth and Monroe streets, Springfield, 
Ill., before Transportation Rate Special- 
ist Slater of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission and Examiner Fuller of the Fed- 
eral Commission. 


Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special. services, 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 
correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


Wuen Your Banr 
ComP_etes AN Export SHIPMENT 


T? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


What Does It Cost? 


The cost of using property in 
the production of earnings is 
the cost of owning, operating, 
maintaining and ultimately re- 
placing it. No one can intelli- 
gently compute those costs 
without such facts as are sup- 
plied by American Appraisal 


Service. 


‘ 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Claims for Method 
Of Making Kitchen 
Boiler Are Upheld 


Invention Is Held to Be Pat- 
entable and Decision of 
Examiner Is Re- 
versed. 


Ex PARTE ERICKSON AND CROCKER; 
BoarRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1669867 was issued May 15, 
1928, to Axel M. Erickson and William 
W. Crocker for a kitchen boiler, on appli- 
cation No. 631544; filed April 12, 1923. 

Messrs. Heard, Smith and Tennant for 
applicant. 

Claims 1 and 3, directed to the steps of 
a method by means of which a fitting is 
soldered and secured in an opening in 
the head of a boiler, and for connecting 
head, shell and skirt of a boiler together, 
were found to be patentable. 

The opinion of the Board of Appeals 
(First Assistant Commissioner Kinnan 
and Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ide) 
follows in full text: 


Appeal From Final Rejection. 
This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, 
three in number. Claims 1 and 3 are re- 


produced for illustrative purposes: 


1. The steps in the method of making | 


a boiler, which consists in providing a 
boiler shell, forming a head therefor 
having inclined walls and an opening and 
also forming a fitting of a size to close 
the opening with a flange extending 
therefrom well over the sides of the 
opening and a dam standing up from the 
flange at a distance from its periphery 
thereby to provide a_ solder-receiving 
angle, attaching to the angle of the 
fitting a ring of solder of substantially 
the same depth as the dam, attaching to 
the inner face of the inclined wall of the 
head another ring of solder of substan- 
tially the depth which surrounds the 
opening, placing the fitting within the 
boiler, attaching the head to the boiler, 
mechanically clamping the fitting in po- 


| the State of Kansas. 


sition in the opening, and then heating | 


the head and fitting from the exterior to 
cause the rings of solder to fuse and flow 
together thereby to form a puddle of 
solder between the dam and the inclined 
wall of the head, which puddle of solder 


when hardened forms a fluid-tight joint. | 


3. The steps in the method of making 
a boiler which consists in providing a 
boiler shell, a head therefor having an 
opening, a fitting for said opening, anda 


skirt adapted to encircle the head for | 
supporting the boiler on a base, placing } 


the skirt around the head with the inner 
end of the head and turning the 
inner end of the skirt over the inner end 
of the head, placing the fitting within 
the boiler, assembling the head with ‘its 
attached skirt with the shell, connecting 
the skirt, head and shell together by 
rivets and fixing the fitting tightly in the 
opening from within. 
The references cited are: 
Higgins, 594472, November ‘30, 
Coppage, 913265, February 23, 
Stimmel, 1416762, May 23, 
Halsten, 1432850, October 24, 
Thomas, 1467698, September 11, 
Belford, Brit., 1650, September 
1854. 


1809; 
1922: 


Joes 


26, 


Two Features Stressed. 


What appellants are claiming is a 


1897; | 


' on both occasions were two half-breed | 
Osages, one interpreting at one place | 


method of making a boiler. Two features ! 


are stresed in the application and claims. 
One feature is the procedure by which a 
skirt is connected to the head of the 
boiler and the head connected to the 
boiler shell. Another feature is the steps 
by which a fitting is secured in an open- 
ing in the boiler head. The last noted 


feature is involved in claims 1 and 2 and } Treaty Signed 


the feature relative to the connecting of 


the skirt to the boiler head is involved in } 
{ 


claim 3. 


% ‘ P { 
The examiner cites certain references ; 


which he holds disclose the operations in- 
cluded in the claims. 
on appeal it is said that the claims are 
not rejected on references but on the 
ground that the method claimed is no 
more than the application of known ex- 
pedients appropriate to the assembly and 
securing together of the parts of a given 
structure. 
Amendments Admitted. 

As previously noted claims 1 and 2 are 
particularly directed to the steps of a 
method by means of which a fitting is 
soldered and secured in an opening in the 
head of a boiler. Briefly these steps in- 
volve the formation of the fitting with a 


In the statement | 
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Patents 


sage Indians’ Suit Against Government 
For Money Dismissed by Court of Claims 


Terms of Treaty Conveying Land Held to Be Binding on 
Both Parties. 


THE OSAGE TRIBE oF INDIANS V. THE 
UNITED STATES. 
CLAIMS. 


The Court of Claims herein held it did 
not have the power or jurisdiction to 
change the terms of a treaty made be- 
tween the Osage Tribe of Indians and 
the United States. The terms of the 
treaty being unambiguous, the court, it 
was declared, may not reform it, how- 
ever much the facts may appeal to the 
ethical sense of the Court, it having no 
option but to enforce the treaty as it 
finds it. 


The full text of the pinion of the court, ; 


delivered by Judge Graham, follows: 
This suit rests upon a special act of 
Congress dated February 6, 1921, 41 
Stat. 1097, submitting to this court the 
claim of the Osage Tribe of Indians 
against the United States for moneys 
due and arising out of the sale of Osage 
land under the treaty of September 29, 
1865, proclaimed January 21, 1867, 14 


Stat. 687, for the amount due or claimed | 
to be due the said tribe from the United | 


States for the misappropriation of any 
funds of said tribe, or the failure of the 
United States to pay the tribe any 
money due under said treaty, with juris- 
diction to hear and determine said claim 
as therein provided, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or the statute of limita- 
tions, and also any legal or equitable de- 
fense or set-off or counterclaim which 
the United States may have against 
said tribe. 


Tribe Divided 
At Time of Treaty 


At the time of the negotiation of the | 


said treaty of September 29, 1865, there 


were two parts of the Osage Tribe of | 


Indians, known commonly as the South- 


ern Osages and the Northern Osages. | 
Apparently the former were located in ; 


the State of Arkansas and the latter in 
They were with 
few exceptions full-blooded blanket In- 


dians, having but little intercourse with | D t cl on | | 
| tribes residing within the limits of the | 


the owhites, except as they came in 
touch with them in the sale of their 
products of the chase, skins of animals, 
etc. 

At the time of the 
treaty practically none of these 
or understand the English language. 
The tribe was very poor and in very 
needy circumstances. Its members lived 


mostly by the chase, and the animals | 
of the chase were rapidly disappearing. j 


The affairs of the tribe were entirely 


in the hands of the full-bloods, who oc- | 


cupied all the positions of leadership. 
In the Civil War they had been loyal 


to the Union and had furnished about ; 


240 men from the ranks. 


What preliminary negotiations took 


place leading up to the execution of said | 


treaty do not appear—that is to say, 


how the purchase price and the acreage | 


and location of the land were agreed 
upon, and with whom. 
in advance by the representatives of 
the United States was presented for con- 
sideration, first at a meeting of the 
Southern Osages at Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, and afterwards to the Northern 
Osages at Canville trading post in Kan- 
sas. The interpreters for the Indians 


and one at the other. 


had as interpreters. 
in explaining and executing the treaty 
at Fort Smith does not appear. The 
time consumed at Canville trading post 
in negotiating and signing was 
hours. 


With Marks 

All of the signers of the treaty at 
both places were full-blood Indians, who 
did not understand English, could not 
write their names, and signed with a 
mark, with the exception of George or 
Little Beaver, who may have understood 
English. While certain of these Indians 
appear on the treaty as having signed 
at Fort Smith, it would seem from the 
acknowledgment of their signatures that 
they did not sign at the time of the said 


| meeting at Fort Smith for the approval 


flange and an upstanding dam thereby to | 


provide a solder-receiving angle, filling 
the angle with a ring of solder of sub- 
stantially the depth of the dam and at- 
taching to the inner face of the inclined 
wall of the boiler head another ring of 
solder of substantial depth, securing ,the 
fitting in the opening in the boiler head 
and heating the head and fitting from 
the exterior to cause the rings of solder 
to fuse and flow together thereby form- 
ing a fluid-tight joint between the head 
and fitting. 

The procedure just described is new so 
far as the prior art called to our atten- 
tion. is concerned and we think it in- 
volves invention. No question is raised 


that claims 1 and 2 are not for proper | 


methods, hence it is our view that they 
should be allowed. 


purpose of clearing up an ambiguity in 
the claims. We approve the admission 
of the amendments. 

Claim 3 is specific to the method of 
connecting the head, shell and skirt of 
a boiler together and also includes 
broadly the step of securing the fitting 
within an opening in the head. 
statement on appeal does not point out 
wherein the prior art discloses the steps 
of the claimed method and it is not ob- 
vious to us how such steps can be de- 
duced from the references cited. As the 
case is presented to us claim 3 should be 
allowed with claims 1 and 2. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


*Nadsco’ and ‘Mansco’ 
Held to Be Dissimilar 


Registration Authorized by Na- 
tional Department Stores 


MANHATTAN Suirt Co., APPELLANT, V. 
NATIONAL DEPARTMENT STORES, INC., 
APPELLEE. No. 2058, Court oF AP- 
PEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The notation “Nadsco,” arranged with- 

in a diamond outline, with letters be- 

coming smaller towards the narrower 
portions of the diamond, was allowed 
registration over the mark ‘“Mansco,” 


of the treaty. 

The vocabulary, if such we may call it, 
of the Osages was very limited, and it 
is a question whether it was possible for 


an interpreter to explain to these blan- i tion 


ket Indians so that they would under- 
stand this treaty of seventeen articles, 
covering seven or eight printed pages, at 


| least in three hours. 


The Osage language comprises very 
few root words, which with derivatives 
made upwards of a thousand words in 
the language at that time. It has 
word which is the equivalent of “civiliza- 
tion” or one which is the equivalent of 


| “fund,” but it, was possible to explain 


; Osdges, 


Appellants propose | 
amendments to claims 1 and 2 for the | 


so that it could be 
To describe Indian 


fund” 
understood. 


“civilization 
fairly 


tribes, meaning other tribes as well as | 
; the Osages, it | 


Was necessary to enu- 
specific tribes known to the 
or designate the Osages, ar 
use the words signifying “other than” on 


merate 


arranged above a representation of an 
electric fan. 


Louis Alexander, of New York, ap- | 


peared for appellant; J. K. Brachvogel, 


| of New York, and H. N. Seidel, of Wash- 


The | 


ington, for appellee. 


The case was heard before Chief Jus- | 


tice Martin, and Associate Justices Robb 
and Van Orsdel. The opinion of the 


court, by Justice Robb, follows in full 


text: 
Appeal from a Patent Office decision 


| dismissing appellant’s opposition to the | 


registration by appellee of the word 
“Nadsco” arranged within a diamond 
outline, the letters becoming a diamond 
ward the narrower portions of the dia- 
mond. 

Prior to the adoption and use by ap- 
pellee of its mark, appellant adopted and 
registered the word “Mansco” arranged 
above a representation of an electric 
fan. 

The Assistant Commissioner pointed 
out that it was common practice “to build 
up trade marks from initial and other 
letters of firm or corporate names,” and 
that such notations or marks “very fre- 
quently end with the leters ‘co” or even 
‘sceo’,” 

It is apparent that this practice was 
followed by the parties in this case. We 
agree with the Patent Office that the two 
marks here involved are sufficiently dis- 
similar as to permit their concurrent use 


| without the likelihood of confusion. 


Decision affirmed. 
June 4, 1928, 


No. B-38, CourT oF 


‘ used for the benefit 


making of the |; 
full- | 
blooded blanket Indians could read, write, | 


A treaty prepared | 


: It does not ap- | 
pear what qualifications these two men | 
The time consumed | 


three | 


no | 


' wide scope, ; D 
| does not authorize this court to go be- | 
| yond the limits which the courts have 


| treaties between 


| Lac case, 229 U. 


“foreign,” which in the Osage language 
are words of insult. 

At the time the treaty was negotiated 
the Osages were hostile to certain other 
tribes, among them the Pawnees, Chey- 
ennes, and the Cherokees, and would not 
knowingly have agreed to part with any 
of their funds for the benefit of such 
hostile tribes. It is fair to assume that 
they interpreted the words “Indian 
tribes” to mean the tribe of the Great 


and Little Osage Indians to the exclu- | 
civilization | 
i fund which was created by the treaty | 


sion of other tribes. The 
did not come into existence until 1873, 
at which time the first moneys came into 
the Treasury. There is no other instance 
in connection with treaties by 
United_States with the Indians where 


| the United States has applied or under- | 
taken to apply the proceeds of sales of | 
of 


lands of one tribe to the benefit 


| another. 


Tribe Protests 


Interpretation of Treaty 

When these Indians learned in 1876 
that the civilization fund was being 
of Indians other 
than the Osages, they protested to their 
agent, Cyrus Beede, who wrote at that 


| time to the Government voicing this pro- 
test and dissatisfaction, and from that | 
com- | 


time on the Osages steadfastly 
plained against the interpretation given 


the treaty, and have employed counsel | 


to aid them. . ; 
The treaty contains the following lan- 
guage, which embraces the bone of con- 
tention here: 7 
“Art, I. * * * said lands shall be sur- 


veyed and sold ~ cer Ceeme 77s 


and after reimbursing the United States | 


the cost of survey and sale and the said 
sum of $300,000 placed to the credit of 
said Indians, the remaining 
shall be placed in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the “civili- 


zation fund,’ to be used, under the direc- | 


tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for 
the education and civilization of Indian 


United States.” 


The treaty granted, sold, and conveyed 
' to the United States a tract of land 30 
by 50 miles in extent, and the consid- | 


eration for said grant and sale was the 


payment of $300,000, the amount to be | 


placed to the credit of the tribe in the 


United States Treasury, and interest to 
be allowed thereon at 5 per cent, to be 
paid to the Indians semiannually. It then | 


provided that after the sale of the land 


by the Government, any surplus remain- } 


ing after the payment of the $300,000 
and the cost of survey and sale, should 
be placed in the Treasury of the United 


States as stated above, as a “civiliza- | 


Claims for Process of Vulcanizing Rubber 


tion fund” for the “education and civili- 
zation” of Indian tribes residing within 
the limits of the United States. 


Land Declared 
To Have Been Sold 


There is nothing to show what pre- 
liminary negotiations, if any, took place 


| at which the terms of this treaty were 
It was brought already |! 


agreed upon. ; 
prepared to the meetings of the Indians 
at Fort Smith, Ark., and Canville trad- 
ing post, Kan., where the two branches 
of the Osages, respectively, lived. How- 
ever this may be, the treaty was a sale 
and conveyance cf the land for the sum 


of $300,000, and the land _ thereby be- | 
came the property of the United States | 


Government. By its terms it was obli- 
gated only to pay to the Indians the 


sum of $300,000, and there is no dispute | 
| about the fact- that it did this.- 
surplus proceeds which might arise from | 


the sale would therefore, under the 
treaty, become the property of the United 
States Governmen:, and had it not 


| gratuitously devoted this surplus to a 


for the civilization 
Indian tribes, 


fund”’ 
of 


“civilization 
and education 


as is raised here. 

But the language of the treaty is un- 
ambiguous. Its meaning is clear with- 
out the aid of extraneous facts. 
fund here was to be devoted “to the ed- 


ucation and civilization of Indian tribes | 


residing within the limits of the United 
States.” In order to make this language 


apply exclusively to the Osage Indians, | 


the whole meaning of it would have to 
be changed by the inclusion of additional 
words. It is not the province of this 


court to reform treaties or to make new | 


treaties for the parties. That is the func. 
and province of the 
partment of the Government. Creek 
Nation v. United States, 63 C. Cls. 270, 
2 273; United States v. Choctaw, etc., 
Nations, 179 U. S. 494, 535. 

While the language of the 


act “to 


| hear and determine, as right and justice 
may require, and as upon a full and | 


fair arbitration, the claim of said tribe 
against the United States,” etc, has a 
we are of opinion that it 


set in cases where a court has had to 
deal with treaties. 

In the case of the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton Indians v. United States, 58 C. 


Cls. 302, 329, where a certiorari to this | 
court was recently denied by the Su- | 
| preme Court, the question involved was | 


mutual mistake as to the amount of 


| land covered by the cession, and it was | 


contended that the court had authority 
under the facts and the jurisdictional 


quoting from the Old Settlers case, 148 
U. S. 427, 468: : 
“Unquestionably a treaty may be 


modified or abrogated by an act of Con- | 


gress, but the power to make and un- 
make is essentially political and not 


judicial, and the presumption is wholly | 


inadmissible that Congress sought in 


this instance to submit the-goodaith of | 
yoVvern- | 
| ment to judicial decisions by authorizing | 
the stipulations in question to be over- | 


its action or the action of the 


thrown upon an inquiry of the character 


suggested, and the act does not in the | 
; least degree justify any such inference.” | 
This court has no jurisdiction to in- | 


quire into the inequity or impropriety of 
the Indians and the 
United States. Otoe & Missouri I? 
dians v. United States, 52 C. Cls. 424, 
429. The jurisdictional act makes no 


admission of liability, or of any ground | 


of liability, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but simply provides a forum for 
the adjudicatiun of the claim according 
to applicable legal principles, and does 
not provide for a recovery upon a merely 
moral obligation. Its construction must 
and can only rest upon a construction of 


the pertinent statutes and treaties giv- | 
Mille | 


ing effect to their plain import. 

S. 498, 500. 
The treaty before this court, and even 

on appeal to the United States Supreme 


the | 





proceeds | 








Any | 


there | 
could have been no question raised such | 1 
| mistake and treat it as inoperative. 


The | 


| assign 


political de- | 


| that the 
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Boilers 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Courts: United States Courts: Court of Claims: Jurisdictién: Treaties: 
Reformation.—The judicial duties of the Court of Claims do not extend 
to reforming, amending, or making over a treaty, and where its language is 
unambiguous, however much the facts may appeal to the ethical sense ot the 
court, it has no option but to enforce the treaty as it finds it—The Osage 


Tribe of Indians v. United States. 
958, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


(Court of Claims).—Yearly Index Page 


((USTOMS DUTIES: Entry and Appraisal of Goods: Artificial Flowers, 

4 Fruits and Leaves: Components: Evidence—Where samples of imported 
artificial flowers, fruits and leaves were introduced in evidence, in a proceed- 
ing in the Customs Court on protests of ciassification and assessment of cus- 
toms duties; and an offer of evidence tending to establish that the component 
material of the samples was not any one ot the materiais necessary to war- 
rant the classification was rejected, held: Exclusion of the offered evidence 
was reversible error, the evidence being admissible-—Robinson-Goodman Co., 


Inc., v. United States. 
Col. 5 (Volume III). 


Customs 


. USTOMS DUTIES: 


Court: 


(Court of Customs Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 956, 


Practice and Procedure: Res Ad- 


4 judicata—In customs practice, notwithstanding what has been decided in 
a former case, a new record may be made in a later case which, for practical 
purposes, results as a retrial of the issues in the former case which is not 
then regarded as res adjudicata.—Robinson-Goodman Co., Inc., v. United States. 
(Court of Customs Appeals).—Yeariy index Page 956, Col. 5 (Volume IiI). 


NDIANS: 


Treaties with Tribes: Claims against United States: Jurisdiction 


of Court of Claims.—Where a suit brought by an Indian tribe against the 
United States was based on the misunderstanding on the part of the Indian 
chiefs, due to inadequate interpretation, of the unambiguous terms of a treaty 


at the time it was negotiated, held: 
Congress authorizing it 


Court of Claims, even under an Act of 
“to hear and determine, as right and justice may 


require, and as upon a full and fair arbitration, the claim of the said tribe,” 
has no jurisdiction to inquire into the inequity or impropriety of the unambigu- 


ous treaty —The Osage Iribe of Indians v. United States. 


(Court of Claims). 


Yearly Index Page 958, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Invention: Method of Soldering and Fitting in Head of Boiler.— 

A method of soldering and securing a fitting in an opening in the head 

of a boiler, which consists in forming the fitting with a flange and an upstand- 
ing dam to provide a solder receiving angle, filling the angle with a ring of 
solder, attaching the fitting in the boiler head in like manner and fusing the 
solder rings, thereby forming a fluid tight joint between head and fitting, held: 


Patentable over prior Art. 
ume III). 


Patent 1669867.—Ex parte Erickson and Crocker. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 958, Col. 1 (Vol- 


PATENTS: 


Invention: Drop Mammers.—Where applicants’ drop hammer 


was of the friction board type and adapted to be raised by pairs of driven 
rolls, the rolls being eccentrically mounted and caused to approach and fric- 
tionally engage the board, and means was provided for permitting relative 
compensating movement between a roll of one pair of drive rolls and a roll 
of another pair, whereby the weight of the hammer could be increased, held: 
Claims directed to the combination were allowable over prior art devices, none 


of which showed the general arrangement. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 


Prime and Talcott. 
Page 958, Col. 6 (Volume III). 


TRADE MARKS: Similarity: 


“Nadsco’ 


Patent 1670493.—Ex parte Clark, 


’ 


and “Mansco”.—It being found 


that ‘“‘co” and “sco” had previously been used to build up trade marks from 
letters of firm name, and applicant used notation “Nadsco” on diamond out- 
line while registrant used “Mansco” over representation of an electric fan, 


held: 


Marks were sufficientiy dissimilar to permit registration—The Man- 
hattan Shirt Co. v. National Department Stores, Inc. 


(Court of Appeals of 


the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 958, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


Declared to Be Invalid as Being Too Broad 


| Definition Inadequate to Describe Invention in Opinion 


Of Circuit Court of Appeals. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
APPELLANT, V. NATIONAL ANILINE & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND 
CIRCUIT. 

In the issue of June 11 was be- 
gun publication of the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, finding that 
claims for a process of vulcanizing 
rubber were invalid because too 
broad to adequately define inven- 


THE GRASSELLI 


Court, would still remain and must re- 
main a part of the supreme law of the 
land, and no court, either of law or 


equity, in this country can declare that | 


it was procured by fraud or duress or 


Settlers case, 27 C. Cls. 1, 36. 

In the Muskrat case, 219 U. S. 346, 
352, the Supreme Court said: 

“That neither the legislative nor the 
executive branches can constitutionally 
to the judicial any duties but 
such as are properly judicial, and to be 
performed in a judicial manner.” 

The judicial duties of this court do 
not extend to re-forming, amending, or 
making over a treaty, and: where, as in 
this case, its language is unambiguous, 
however much the facts may appeal to 


Old | 


the ethical sense of the court, it has no | 


| option but to enforce the treaty as it 


It is therefore of the opinion 
claim asserted here by the 
plaintiff can not be sustained, and that 
the defendant is not liable to the plaintiff 


finds it. 


; in any amount under the treaty. 


We conclude that the Osage Tribe of 
Indians, under the language and meaning 
of said treaty, have not established a 


| claim or right in the fund or moneys 


arising from the sale of the Osage lands 
under said treaty, and that the United 
States has not wrongfully appropriated 


| any part or parcel of the lands or the 


funds of said Osage Tribe of Indians 
under said treaty. 

We are of the opinion that the act 
did not contemplate that the court should 
consider or make allowance for counter- 
claims where the conclusion of the court 
was against the claim of the Osage Tribe 
of Indians, and 


consideration should be given to the 
counterclaims. It may, however, be well 
to state that as to the counterclaims the 
special act directed consideration only 
to counterclaims against the Osage Tribe 
and not against individuals of the tribe. 
In this view of the matter, counterclaims 
Nos. 8 and 9, being for expenditures for 
education of individual Indians at school, 
are not within the meaning of the special 
act, and could not be considered in any 
event as an offset against the Osage 
Indians as a tribe. ’ 

As to counterclaims Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 
7, the findings show that they are not 
satisfactorily established and would in 
any event be repected. The other three 
counterclaims, some of which are over 
a century old, in the light of the char- 
acter of the expenditures and the con- 
duct of the Government, should be 
treated as gratuities, and apparently 
were .0 regarded by the Government. 
Gratuities can not be recovered in this 
court, and could only be considered here 
in connection with the special provisions 
of the enabling act as set-offs in case 
of an allowance of plaintiff’s claim. 


therefore, as the con- | 
J | clusion is against the claim, no further 
act to reform the treaty, this court said, | 


Judgment should be entered in favor , 


of the defendant and against the plaintiff 
and it is so ordered, 

The counterclaims are disallowed and 
dismissed. 

Green, Judge; Moss, Judge; and Booth, 
Chief Justice, concur, 


| 


tion, in the case of Grasselli Chem- 

ical Company v. National Aniline 

& Chemical Company, Inc. The full 

text proceeds: 

The question arises as to these three 
applications whether the plaintiff can 
carry back the date of the invention to 
December 31, 1913. We have already 
discussed the relation between the Ger- 
man and the American patents 
have shown that the patent in suit is 
an unsuccessful effort to disclose the 


first, from which it follows that the two | 


are sufficiently identified to comply with 
the statute; the analogy of a reissue is 
apt. Obviously unless some differences 


are presupposed, identity would be im- | 


possible if there is any change in the 
applications. 

There remains, however, the ques- 
tion whether the German application 
was filed by the same person who filed 
the appiication in suit. The formal ap- 
plicant of the German patent was the 
Bayer Company and it may be argued 
that for this reason the statute is in- 
applicable, the applicants not being the 
same individual. While we cannot find 
that the point has ever been decided, it 
seems to us that the assignee of an in- 
vention ought to be entitled to take ad- 
vantage of the earlier foreign filing 
date. To be sure the situation at bar 
is not quite that, but the plaintiff’s con- 
tention of that the patentees, Hofmann 


' and Gottlob, had assigned, or in some 


other way transferred, the German 
rights to the Bayer Company, which 
filed the German application by virtue 
of the transfer. This we think if proved 
would have been enough. 

It was competently proved that they 
were chemists in the employ of the 
Bayer Company in December, 1913; 
Hofmann being still living and accessible 
though Gottlob was dead. It was also 
proved that there are corrections upon 
the two drafts of the German application 
in their hands and also in the hand of 
one Fertig, a lawyer of the company. 


Again that Hofmann and Gottlob had | 


signed a statement upon the English and 
French applications that they had read 
them and found them correct. All this 
evidence, except that they were chemists 
was introduced over the defendant’s ob- 
jection that it was “secondary.” On the 
other hand the defendant put in evidence 
a book of Gottlob’s in which occurred the 
statement that he and one Boegmann 
had discovered the relation between ac- 
celerators and dissociation. constants. 
This went in without objection. 

The proof of Hofman’s and Gottlob’s 
hands was not competent evidence that 
they had read and approved the English 
and French applications, whatever that 
would have been worth as a basis of in- 
ference that they were the inventors. It 
was a declaration not under oath of that 
fact and was hearsay; it was properly 
objected to and should have been ex- 
cluded. At most, therefore, the only 
competent proof was that they had cor- 
rected the German drafts, which we 
agree the proof of their hands showed. 
But the same is also true of Fertig, 
whom no one claims to have been an 
inventor. 


Declaration Considered 
Though Hearsay 


The evidence did not prove that they 
were inventors either, and in so far as it 
is sought to use it as a declaration to 
that effect, it would be incompetent. 
Thus the proof was far from carrying 
the severe burden imp sed upon one 
who would carrry back the date of an 
invention. On the other hand Gottlob’s 


and | 


|} sioner 
Skinner and Henry) follows: 
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Trade Marks 


Patent Examiner Reversed in Rejecting 


Claims on Devices for Drop Hammer 


Board of Patent Appeals Allows Three Claims on Change 
Increasing Weight of Hammers. 


EX PARTE CLARK, PRIME AND TALCOTT; 
BoArRD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1670493 was issued May 


| 22, 1928, to Raymond S. Clark, George 
| C. Prime and Morton C. Talcott for an 


improvement in drop hammers, on an 
application filed December 20, 1921, se- 


j tial No. 523606. 


Messrs. Jeffery, Kimball & Eggleston 
for applicants. 
Decision of the examiner in rejecting 


| claims 2, 3 and 7, relating to drop ham- 
| mers of the friction board type in which 


the hammer is raised by pairs of driver 


| rolls, the point stressed in the appealed 


claims being the means for permitting 
relative compensating movement between 
a roll of one pair of drive rolls and a roll 
of another pair of rolls, was reversed. 
Decision of the examiner in rejecting 


from claim 4 is sustained. 

The full text of tho opinion of the 
Board of Appeals 
Moore and Examiners-in-Chief 

his in an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 2, 3, 5 


| reproduced for illustrative purposes: 


2. A board drop hammer comprising 


| the combination with the hammer and 


hammer board, of a plurality of pairs of 


be made, which is by no means clea 
then we would have a construction fun) 
tioning in a manner not contemplated t 
the patentee and according to a differei 
law of operation from that disclose) 
Claim 2 contains an additional limitatic 
not disclosed by either of the reference’ 
We refer to the automatic control of tl} 
pressure-applying mechanism by tl 
hammer. As to this limitation, the e: 
aminer finds it in other references. Th 


| necessity of bringing in an additipn) 


reference to show the hammer controllir] 
feature emphasizes to us the relative} 
wide structural departure from eith 


| the Hanzer et al. or the British paten 


| addition of a board clamp. 
| claim 5 as not being patentably different | 


called for by the appealed claim. 
The examiner states in the decisiy 
appealed from that claim 4 is substa’ 
tially identical with claim 3 with tl! 
We thir 
claims 2 and 3 Were intended to be con 


| pared, since it is claim 3 which includ¢ 


(Assistant Commis: | 3 should also be allowed. 


‘ ‘ D ke 
and 7. Claim 2 is ; were attempted to modify the structui 


the board clamp. For reasons stated | 
the discussion of claim 2, we think claij| 
The Hanzer ; 
al. patent shows no board clamp, al 
though a clamp of some sort seems 

be present in the British patent. If } 


of the Hanzer et al. patent, it would 
necessary to add still another elemei 


; to those mentioned in the discussion « 


driven lifting rolls for the latter, pres- | 
| sure-applying mechanism for said rolls 
| automatically controlled by the hammer 


to produce sustained hammer reciproca- 


| tion, and means for permitting relative | 


| Addition of Board 


compensating movement between a roll 


| of one of said pairs and a roll of another 


of said pairs. 
The references cited are: 
483, March 2, 1875; Stiles, 421327, Feb- 


| ruary 11, 1890; Hanzer, et al., 680525, 


August 13, 1901; Ambler, 893561, July 


| 14, 1908; Blot, 942708, December 7, 1909; 


Terhune, 1441716, January 9, 1923; 
Browett (Brit.), 5134, April 6, 1888. 


‘The claimed construction relates to 


| drop hammers of the friction board type. 








| that roll and a roll of another pair. 


In appellant’s construction. the hammer 
is raised by pairs of driven rolls, the 
rolls being eccentrically mounted and 
caused to approach each other to fric- 
tionally engage the board by means of a 
lifting rod automatically actuated by the 
hammer. Springs are located in the 
connection between the rod and one of 
the rolls, the result being that a com- 
pensating movement is created between 


appealed claims include the construction 
thus described and one of them includes 
an additional feature, a board clamp be- 
tween the rolls. The point in the: ap- 
pealed claims particularly stressed is the 
means for permitting relative compen- 
sating movement between a roll of one 


| pair of rolls and a roll of another pair 


of rolls. 


Increases Life of 


| Lifting Board 


According to the brief on appeal by 
reason of the employment of this com- 
pensating feature the weight of the ham- 
mer may be greatly increased or a ma- 
terial extension of the life of the lifting 
board can be secured with any weight of 
hammer, The examiner has recognized 
invention in the application by the allow- 
ance of claims generally similar to the 


| rejected claims but limited to a construc- 


tion in which the compensating means 
for the rolls is included in the means 
for bringing the rolls into gripping en- 
gagement with the hammer lifting board. 

There is no direct anticipation of the 
appealed claims. They are rejected for 
lack of invention over the prior art, the 
art mainly relied on being the United 
States patent to Hanzer, et al., and the 
British patent to Browett. The examiner 
proposes to modify the construction of 
one or the other of these references to 
meet the claims. For the suggested 
modification of one reference the ex- 
aminer finds a teaching in the other or 
additionally in other prior art. 

Thus with respect to claim 2 the ex- 
aminer proposes to apply certain springs 
which he finds in the British patent to 
one or more of the rolls of the Hanzer, 
et al., patent. It is doubtful if the Brit- 
ish patent would teach the suggested 
modification. All of the rolls called for 
by claim 2 are driven rolls and are lift- 
ing rolls. In the British patent one pair 
of rolls lifts the board while the other 
depresses it and necessarily the pairs 
cannot act simultaneously. In the Han- 
zer, et al., patent there are no roll com- 
pensating means and only one roll of 
each pair is driven. The examiner also 
suggests a modification of the structure 
of the British patent wherein both sets 
of rolls would become lifting rolls. Noth- 
ing of the sort is contemplated by the 
British patent and if the change could 


declaration in his book was not objected 
to and, though hearsay, may be consid- 
ered. Schlemmer v. Buffalo, ete. Ry., 
205 U. S. 1, 9, Central Ry. v. Sharkey, 
259 Fed. Rep. 144, 146 (C. C. A. 2). It 
throws much doubt upon who really did 
discover the invention, and shows the 
wisdom of insisting upon proof under 
oath. So we think that the plaintiff 
is confined to July 31, 1913, for the date 
of its invention. 

It results that as_ respects para- 
amino-dimethylanilin and para-phenylen- 
ediamin the claims cover what was in 
the public demesne. As to the naphthy- 
lamine we agree that it is an obvious 
misprint for naphthylenediamin, the 
context showing that the specifications 
are speaking of a liamin. There is no 
pretense that para-phenylenediamin is 
not within the claims and the plaintiff 
has not attempted to disclaim it. It 
has, however, disclaimed para-amino- 
dimethylanilin and the question arises of 
the validity of that disclaimer. 


Claims Are Too Broad 
To Hold Patent Valid 


This is°a substance included in the 
general description of the invention and 
nowhere distinguishes in the specifica- 
tions. The question is whether a pat- 
entee may thus correct his generaliza- 
tion by successive retrenchment as he 
finds himself bound to retreat. If the 
part which the patentee disclaims need 
not be distinguished on the face of the 
specification, there would never be need 
for a reissue on the second ground given 
in the statute, i. e., “by reason of the 
patentee claiming as his invention or dis- 
covery more than he had a right to 
claim as new.” (U. S. Code Title 35, 
Section 64). 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Stiles, 160,- | 
| seems 


The j 





cr 


claim 2. As to the British patent, w 
think it is not a good basic referenc 
since the theory or mode of operatic 
thereof is not that contemplated by th 
appealed claim. 


Clamp Is Allowed 


The numbering of claims 5 and | 
to be confused. The examinc¢ 
compares claim 6 with claim 5 and rj 
jects the former as differing only 

function and phraseology from the a 
ter. Apparently, it was intended 4 
compare claim 5 as it appears in tl 
statement on appeal with allowed clai’ 


t 


| 4. We have compared these two clain! 
| and find no structural distinction b/ 
| tween them. 
! of claim 5 will be sustained. 


Accordingly, the rejectic 


Presumably, in the detailed discussid 
of claim 8 in the statement on appez) 
it was intended to refer to claim 7. Th 
rejection of claim 7 is based on the san) 
grounds as the rejection of claim | 
Claim 7 is more specific than claim 3 | 
that it is limited to a spring as the ro 
compensating means. For reasons state 
in our discussion of claim 3, claim 
should also be allowed. 


The decision of the examiner is a 
firmed as to claim 5 and reversed as 1 


| claims 2, 3 and 7. 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeal 
40 days. Rule 149. 


“To a number | 
of my clients*f 


On the 5th of last 
month Mr. W. N. L. 
West, attorney, of 
Philadelphia, gra- 
ciously told The | 
United States Daily 
of his efforts in its 


behalf. 


“T have no hestita- 
tion in saying that I 
find The Daily of 
very great service in 
keeping in touch 
with tax cases and — 
decisions of Federal 
Courts, and have 
recommended it 
very strongly to a. 
number of my 
clients.” 


We are taking the 
liberty to assume 
that he did not do it 
particularly for us, 
but because he felt, 
that his recommen- 
dation would be in 
the best interests of 
his clients. 


When you are talk- 
ing with some one 
who would benefit 
by The United States 
Daily, may we sug- 
gest that you tell him 
of it? 
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Intangible Ascets 
Held to Be Taxable 
When Transferred 


evy Is Declared to Apply 
Where Deal Involved 
Minority Interest in 
Company. 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

the time the petitioner was organized; 
that this amount of cash was intact in 
the treasury of he petitioner on March |, 
1920, when the petitioner began business. 

The circumstances of these 
lactions were that E. L. Young & Co., one 
of the organizers of petitioner, had cer- 
t@in intangible assets value in the organ- 
ization at $45,163.30, and for which peti- 
tioner agreed to issue 1,863 shares of its 
no par value common stock. Prior %o 
organization of petitioner, Burns 
Brothers, another of the organizers of 
petitioner, agreed to purchase’ these 
assets for $45,163.30 in cash. Contracts 
were executed by these two parties, one 
to turn over these assets to petitioner 
when organized and the other to pay peti- 
tioner for them the amount stated. Be- 
fore any stock was issued petitioner 


stood bound to accept these assets from j 


E. L. Young & Co. and deliver them to 
Burns Brothers for cash. 


Intangible Assets Were 


Purchased for Cash 


The performance of these contracts 
were incidents of the general transaction 
of organization of petitioner, carried out 
in one day, and at the conclusion thereot 
petitioner was possessed of certain tangi- 
ble assets and cash representing the in- 
vestments of the several constituent com- 


panies, and for which its capital stock ' 


was issued as follows: 

Fixed assets contributed by five con- 
stituent companies, $305,567.22; Wer- 
theim Yards (Young & Co.), $27,491.38; 
total, $333,059.10. Less: Tangible asscts 
transferred to Burns Brothers., $27,- 
144.43; total, $305,914.67. 

kKCash contributed by constituent com- 
panies and underwriters, $191,932. 
cash paid in by Burns 
Young & Co., New York, fixed assets, 
$27,144.43; cash paid in by Burns 
Brothers for transfer of Young & Co.’s 
New York tonnage, $45,163.30; total, 
$264,240.51. Less: Credit allowed 
Young & Co. for Wertheim Yards, 
491.88; balance cash in treasury, 
748.63. Net total, $542,663.30. 

While it is true that the $45,163.30 of 


(3; 


intangible assets paid in by FE. L. Young | 


& Co. for stock, could not, as such, be in- 
cluded in invested capital of petitioner, 
it is shown that these assets were, in the 
course of the organization, converted into 
cash. The issue of 1,863 shares of com- 
mon stock to E. L. Young was then rep- 
resented by $45,163.30 in cash, which 
was properly to be included in invested 
capital as cash against which the stock 
of petitioner was outstanding.  Peti 
tioner’s 
1, 1920, was, therefore, the sum of the 
fixed assets plus cash in the treasury and 
aggregated $542,663.30. 

Petitioner’s contention for assessment 
of profits taxes under the provisions of 
Section 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
appears to be based wholly upon the dis- 
allowance of intangibles in invested capi- 
tal and the comparatively large net in- 
@eme produced during the period here 
under review. It may be conceded that 
the amount of taxable income produced 
during this 10-month period is gener- 
ously large but that fact alone does not 
warrant the application of the relief pro- 
vided by Setcion 328 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, as the record of this case seems 
to warrant theinterpretation that peti- 
tioner’s income for this 10-month period 
resulted, not so much from its intangible 
values which have been eliminated from 
invested capital, as from the elimination 
of competition in petitioner’s business: 
the reduction of overhead as a result of 
the consolidation, and, perhaps, the gen- 
eral conditions prevailing in the trade in 
which petitioner was engaged. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that the peti- 
tioner has not made by this record a 
prima facie case of requiring considera- 
tion of its profits taxes under the pro- 
visions of the relief section above re- 
ferred to. 

The deficiency should be computed in 
accordance with the foregoing findings of 
fact and opinion. Judgment will be 
entered pursuant to Rule 50. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Trammell, concurring: ¥ conéur in the 
result reached. With respect to the in- 
clusion in invested capital of $45,163.30 
ene the cash received for in- 
angible assets which were paid in by 
E. L. Young & Co. for 1863 shares of 
the petitioner’s no par value stock, I 
agree that this amount should be in- 
cluded in invested capital but do not con- 
cur in the majority opinion with respect 
to the basis upon which it is allowed. 

In my opinion, the fact that these in- 
tangible assets were sold for cash imme- 
diately after their transfer to the peti- 
tioner and the fact that there was an 
agreement that they would be 
ferred at the price entered into prior to 
the transaction, seem to me to establish 
the value of those intangible assets. This 
reduces the situation to a case where in- 
tangible assets of the value of $45,163.30 
were paid into the corporation for stock, 
and upon this ground they should be in- 
cluded in invested capital under the pro- 
visions of Section 326, subject to the lim- 
itation on intangible assets acquired for 
stock. Since the capitalization was such 
that the entire value would be included in 
invested capital upon this basis, the same 
result. is reached as is reached in the 
majority opinion, and in my opinion this 
\s a much sounder basis than that set 
orth in the majority opinion. 

Smith and Murdock agree 
above. 

June 4, 1928. 


with 


Claims Invalid in Process 
For Vulcanizing Rubber 


_ [Continued from Page 8.] 

This language must include some- 
thing which vannot be reached by dis- 
claimer, else it was redundant. We 
adhere to our ruling in Strause Gas 
Iron Co. v. Crane Co., 235 Fed, Rep. 126, 
that the distinction is between disclaim- 
ing a part separated in the patent itself 
as opposed to something comprehended 
in its general language. Hailes v. Al- 
bany Stone Co., 123 U. S. 582, Albany 
Steam Trap Co. v. Worthington, 79 Fed. 
Rep. 966, (C. C. A. 2), Simplex Ry. Ap- 
pliance Co. v. Pressed Steel Car Co., 189 
mo tO (0. C. A, 2). So far as the 
holding of the majority in Thompson v. 
Bushnell, 96 Fed. Rep. 239, 241, 242, 
(C. C. A. 2), is:to the contrary, in view 
of our later rulings and of the other 
decisions cited we cannot adhere to it. 
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The distinction is not merely formal. | 


If the specifications themselves separate 
the part disclaimed from that retained, 
that part is excluded without affecting 
the residue which must be of itself 
enough to support the claims. True, the 
patentee has been wrong in asserting 
that the whole disclosure was new, but 
he has been right as to a part which 
does not depend upon what he disclaims. 
But when the specifications do not so 
separate the parts, the disclaimer can 
succeed only by interpolating a limita- 
tion in the part which must remain, if 
the claims are to survive. Nothing is 
taken out of the specifications, though 
something is taken out from their mean- 
ing. What is changed was originally 
false and has now by the added limita- 
tion been made true. This, however, is 
to reframe the lanenage, not te drop out 
a part. It is not the office of a dis 
claimer to do this, but of a reissue. 

We, therefore, hold that the patent is 
invalid. first because the specifications 
are insufficient, and second, because the 
claims are too broad. We should not, 
nor indeed can we, say whether if re- 
issued it would be valid; we cannot even 
know what it would be when it emerged. 
It is however, not improper to observe 
that of the accelerators which have had 
substantial commercial use, only a small 
part are within the claims as they stand. 
The patentees’ contribution may have 
been greater than that; their claims may 
have been unduly limited, but the dis- 
sociation constant taken alone has not 
apparently played a leading role in the 
development of this art. 

Decree affirmed. 

May, 1928. 


Exclusion of Offered  Evi- 
dence Is Held to Be Re- 


versible Error on Appeal. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
the record in order to differentiate 
two classes of: goods. 

Justice Fischer: Then we will have to 
exclude the samples, unless you bring the 
identical merchandise before us. If the 
question component material of chief 
value we cannot accept these samples. We 
accepted them because we understood it 
was merely an issue of law, and the samples 
would be taken as representative. 

Mr. Johnston: The issue is not 
value. 

Justice Fischer: 
paper, they are 
fabric. 

Mr. Johnston: I want to show they are 
not made of yarns, threads, filaments, tin- 
sel wire, lame, bullions, beads, bugles, 
spangles and so forth. 

Justice Fischer: We will sustain the ob- 
jection or exclude the samples, just as you 
want. 

Mr. Johnston: Exception. 

The offered evidence was excluded; 
the samples were not. 

The samples were clearly admissible, 
regardless of Mr. Abeles’ above stated 
“understanding” when they were re- 
ceived. The court could not thereafter 
lawfully exclude them over importer’s 
objection. The excluded evidence was 
admissible. It tended to establish that 
the component material of the exhibits 
was not any one of the materials neces- 
sary to warrant classification 
paragraph 1430. Its purpose was not to 
show the chief value of any component, 
but was to show what in fact such com- 
ponent was. 

Thereafter many other offers of evi- 
dence were made on behalf of importers, 
which were excluded on the objection 
of the Government, concerning which 
error is alleged here. To consider them 
all in this opinion would extend it to an 
unreasonable length. Among them was 
an offer to prove that the artificial 
flowers involved in this case were not 
trimmings or ornaments; another, that 
they were made out of woven cloth; an- 
other, that trimmings and ornaments 
were certain specific things, dealt with 
as such in the wholesale trade through- 
out the United States prior to and since 
1922, and did not include artificial 
flowers. 

We are unable to see why, as the case 
stood before the court below, such c¢i- 
dence was not admissible, but refrain 
from discussing the issues raised there- 
by, because, we are clear that the ex- 
clusion of the evidence covered by the 


these 


is 


of chief 


They 
made 


of 
of 


made 
kind 


not 
some 


are 
of 


offer first hereinabove referred to, was | 


reversible error. 

The Government's chief argument here 
is, and the decision below seems to pro- 
ceed upon the theory, that the Blumen- 
thal case is res adjudicata of the issues 
here against importer. This position is 


unsound because, in that cdse it was not | 


only established, but practically conceded, 
that the merchandise was composed in 
chief value of textile yarns, threads, or 
filaments, while in the case at bar it is 
asserted that they are not so composed, 
and that they are not composed of any 
af the component materials named in 
paragraph 1430, viz: yarns, threads, fila- 
ments, tinsel wire, lame, bullions, metal 
threads, beads, bugles, spangles or prod- 
ucts of cellulose. 

Under well-settled cusioms practice, the 
decision in the Blumenthal case was not 
necessarily res adjudicata, even though 


| the same question of law was involved. 
| See Bouttell & Sons v. United States, 8 


Ct. Cust. Appls. 409, T. D. 837666; United 
States v. Hurst & Co., 14 Ct. Cust. Appis. 
85, T. D. 41584. In other words, in cus- 
toms practice, notwithstanding what has 
been decided in a former case, a new 
record may be made in a late one which, 
for practical purposes, results as a re- 
trial of the issues in the former case 
which is not then regarded as res ad- 
judicata.- See United States v. Downer, 
274 U.S. 225. Importer here has already 
been denied that right. . 

Ve are strongly impressed with the 
view that in the case at bar importer 
has not had its day in court. 

The record shows that practically the 
only evidence that was received was the 
36 samples and testimony identifying 
them, so that there was nothing for con- 
sideration before the court below other 
than the samples, and, of course, the 
papers constituting the files in the case. 
The latter do not in any way control 
the issues. The court overruled the 
protests wholly on the supposed author- 
ity of the Blumenthal case, saying that 
it presented “precisely the same issues 
of fact and law as were decided, in that 
case, omitting, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, to notice that the importer 
contended, and was trying all the time 
to show, among other things, that the 
merhandise was not the same. 

In pointing out specific reasons 
reversal we do not intend to suggest that 
others are not apparent, or to indicate 
any limitation as to the rights of im- 
porter in the introduction of evidence 
at a retrial. 

The judgment below 
the cause remanded with 
grant a new trial. 

June 11, 1928, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Bureau of Standards Aids States and Cities 
To Insure Accuracy of Weights and Measures 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 
Fifth Article—Weights and Measures. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 


Standardization 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 
cal Research, Surveying and Mapping, and 
Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


under the following topics: 


By George K. Burgess, 
Director of the Bureau of Standards. 
HE Bureau of Standards aids the States to se- 


cure for their citizens full measure in shops 
and markets, adequate and safe public-utility 


= service of electricity and 
specifications for State supplies. 


tional standard. 


The Bureau’s nation-wide 


or even fraud. 
spection. 


tion. 


tice prepared by the Bureau. 


x * ® 
A of 


people. 


the States on 
The Bureau’s test cars 


ing the master railroad track 


this work was initiated. 


The State purchasing officials requested the De- 
partment of Commerce to aid in the use of standard 
specifications for the purchase of materials and equip- 
The National Directory of Commodity Specifi- 
cations. compiled and published by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards with the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is for the joint 
benefit of State and Federal purchasing agencies. 


ment. 


* ~ * 


TECHNICAL conferences of State utility commis- 
sion engineers are held each year to promote co- 
operation of experts, State and national, in this field. 


Copyright, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, 1m many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
exependitures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23172, Advertising 
than lowest bid. When, in response to In- 
vitations for bids for renting tabulating 
machines, the lowest bids received are for 
less or different equipment than called for 
in the specifications and the administrative 
office has determined after proper investi- 
that the equipment offered by the 
lowest bidder will not satisfactorily ac- 
complish the required work or will require 
additional employes thus increasing the 
total cost ofethe work to the Government 
beyond what the service would cost by using 
equipment offered by the higher bidder, the 
administrative office authorized to ac- 
cept the bid for the equipment necessary 
to perform satisfactorily the required work 
notwithstanding it is not the lowest bid 
when considering only the actual rental to 
be paid. 4 Comp. Gen. 983; 5 id. 161. 

A-22720. (S) Osage Indians—Disposition 
of unrestricted funds and property in the 
hands of a guardian when the minor 
reaches majority. Unrestricted funds and 
property in the hands of a guardian of a 
minor Osage Indian allottee who becomes of 
should be disposed of in accordance 
with the order of the county court of Osage 
County, such funds and property not being 
under the supervision and control of the 
Secretary of the Interior as are restricted 
funds covered by the act of February 27, 
1925, 43 Stat. 1008. 

A-22663. Appropriations — Advisability 
Storage charges on vehicles seized and sold 
under Internal Revenue Laws. The appro- 
priation made for the enforcement of the 
Narcotic and National Prohibition Acts is 
not available for the payment of storage 
charges on automobiles seized by the Pro- 
hibition Service in the enforcement of In- 
Revenue laws and sold under section 
53460, Revised Statutes. The storage charges 
such cases are payable from the appro- 
priation for collecting the Internal Revenue 
made in specific terms for the payment of 
seizure and sale. 

A-23082. Advertising—Technical books. 
When it is administratively detedmined by 
Department that technical books 
hy only one concern are neces- 
the proper conduct of Government 
and such books can he obtained 
from only that one company, the purchase 
such from that company may he 
without advertising under section 


acceptance of other 


is 


published 
to 
husiness 


hooks 


made 


| 3709, Revised Statutes. 7 Comp. Gei + 
Printing and binding—Navy Department. | 


The States depend 
upon the Bureau for standards of measurement, for 
testing them at intervals to keep them true to the na- 
State officials confer at the Bureau 
in a national conference on weights and measures held 
each year to discuss the technical details of local in- 
spection, model laws, ordinances, and tolerances. 


survey 
States to the serious short measure prevalent in daily 
trade from defective measures, faulty measurements, 
Only two States had then adequate in- 
State legislatures and governors of States 
were apprised of the situation, and took effective ac- 
Today most of the States have efficient inspec- 
tion based upon the model State law first drafted at 
the Bureau and upon the model State law first drafted 
at the Bureau and upon the manual of inspection prac- 


$4,000,000,000 freight bill is paid by the citizens 
products on 
traverse the various 
States on their nation-wide mission of accuracy, test- 
scales in 
These, in turn, insure accuracy in such weighings on 
devices which have shown notable improvement since 


1928, by 





|} Second 





} contractor 


weights, 
of 


using its 


chine, 
of 


T# E Bureau 


vice on 
technical 
hazards, 


which destroys 


remedial measures 


perts cooperating. 


and efficient 


gas, 
spection gives the 
erence and instruc 
Administration.” 

drawn from the 
specialists, and is 


awakened the 


THE 


ways. 


It 


road illumination. 


ing of cities. 
and on plumbing, 


the where, are aiding 


their way to 


the States. 


tion, water powe 


expert 
gas and electric 
traffic regulation 


issue of June 


the Commercial Specifications Section, 


operation 
States and 


The United States Daily 


Army Orders 


Second 
ae RR 
Boston, 

Maj. Joseph Foley Fagan, Art. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Washing- 
ton, iC: 

Kirst Lieut. Charles N. McFarland, Field 
Art., orders of April 5 amended: to West 
Point. 

Col. Arthur M. Shipp, I., 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Nogales, Ariz. 

Col. George H. Schumacher, Q. M. C 
from Washington, D. C., to Cambridge, 
Mass. 

yt Harold Head, trom 
Screven, Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn 

Capt. Emory John Close, E. C 
dered to active service at Wa 
D. Cc. , 

First Lieut. Robert K. Haskell from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to Cambridge, Mass 

Second Lieut. Martin H. Burckes 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Cambridge, Mass. 

First Lieut. 
Fort Monmouth, 
Conn. 

First Lieut. 
Fort Monmouth, N. 
Conn. 

Capt. Thomas 
fare Service, from 
the Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. George W. 
order of May 5 amended 
the travel as chargeable 
Lieut. Paul C. Hutton, orders of April 
amended: to Hawaiian Department. 
Col. William W. McCammon, I... from 
Fort Leavenworth,, Kans., to Vortland, 
Oreg. 

Capt. Leon FE 
May 15 is revoked. 
Maj. Frank L. 
Sualtimore, Md., to 

ment. 

Following A. C. officers from post 

name of Rockwell Field, Calif.: 

Second Lieut. Henry R. Baxter, Langley 
Field, Va.: Second Lieut. Robert L. Brook 
ings, Bolling ield, Dm € Second 
Lieut. Herbert C., Lichtenberger, Langley 
Field, Va. 

First Lieut. Jesse 


11 


Swenson, 
duty at 


Kkman 
active 


Lieut. Harold 
Res., ordered 
Mass. 


to 


Coast 


from Fort 


Fort 


Res., or- 


from 


N. J., to New 


from 


Haven, 


Wooley, ir 
to New 


George FE. 


Jy 


War- 


iss., 


Chemical 
M 


Phillips, 
Cambridge, 


Marvin, EF. C 
so as to certify 


to FE. D, 
16 
of 


Ryder, S. C. order 


from 
Depart- 


Cole, 


the 


Med. Corps. 
Hawaiian 


after 


E. Canary. S. C., or- 
ders umended: to lort Hayes, 
Ohio. 
Following 
to active 
Clemens, 


A. C. Reserve 
duty at) Selfringe 
Mich.: Seconl 
Vernon Abbott; Second Lieut. Juliu 
Augustus Barr; Second Lieut. Lewis Mil 
ton Gravis; Lieut. Royal Leonard; 
Lieut. Arthur Clarence Lybarger; 
Second Lieut. Cameron Taylor Robertson. 


officers ordered 
Kield, Mt 
Lieut. Clifford 


Second 


In contracting for the purchase of a techni- 
cal book which is to be prepared from 
plates, etc., already in the possession of the 
and not prepared from copy 
furnished by or in accordance with specifi 
cations from the contracting government 


is 


service, the procurement constitutes a con 


completed 
requirement 


tract for a Product and is not 
within the that all printing 
binding and blank hook work be done at the 
Governinent Printing Office. Act of March 1 
1919, 40 Stat. 1270; 14 Comp. Dec. 47; 18 
id. 642; 7 Comp. Gen. 590 


problems 


measures, 
terials, and is most 
Pennsylvania and 


utilities, such 
inspection 
gas-using 
and building codes. 


underground 


promotion and regulation of city housing enterprises. 


The Bureau has encouraged and aided the estab- 
lishment of municipal testing laboratories. 
to the local government of the National Capital would 
form an interesting chapter touching on river pollu- 
r, bridge testing by strain gauges, 
inspection of causes of fires and of building accidents, 
street lighting, theater curtains, testing of supplies, 
investigations in criminal cases, check tests of 
meters, 
and other distinctly city 


In the nex 


reanu of Standards, 
with 
municipalities, 


Publishing C 


shington, | 


Zobert S. MeClenaghan from | 
Haven, 


are of vital concern in all 


regulation of public utilities. 


The Bureau is by law permitted to extend free test- 
ing service to State 


governments. This service covers 
measuring instruments, and 
useful. On request of the States 


New Jersey the tested 


ma- 


Bureau 


full-sized members of the Philadelphia-Camden bridge, 
10,000,000-pound 
the largest of its kind in the worid. 


compression testing ma- 


Standards aids cities by expert ad- 


as gas, electricity, or on 


such elevators, fire 
lightning 


The Bureau developed a system of 


services, 


as 


appliances, protection, 


survey of the damage possible from stray electricity 


metal lis 


were completely worked out by the 


structures. 


Bureau and applied to a number of cities with its ex- 


The Bureau’s manual of weights and measures in- 


city inspectors their standard ref- 


‘tion book—“Weights and Measures 


is 


useful 
of 


This compact, with data 
nation-wide experience Bureau 
the inspector’s most useful guide in 


his training and daily work. 


x * * 


Bureau aids city ivaffic management in several 
has 
methods, including a new decelerometer for 
ing the rate of stopping. 
onstrated in testing campaigns in Washington. 
Bureau has tested and adjusted automobile headlight 
lamps, with excellent results to the car owners and 


brake-testing 
measur- 
The methods have been dem- 
The 


devised automobile 


A publication giving the best light- 


ing practice has just been issued and is being made 
the basis of city regulation. 


The “Zoning Primer” 


explains the modern disirict- 
Housing publications on construction 
gz, and other subjects described else- 


city governments in the intelligent 


Its service 


and the technical phases of 
problems. 


t article. to be published in the 


13, A. S. McAllister, Chicf of 
Bu- 
will 


purchasing 


Federal co- 4 


/ 
officers of | 


—_—_—— | 
M. 
Fort 


discuss 


the 


orporation, 


of Wrnt’ Offr. Francis 
for Bakers and Cooks, 
Benjamin Harrison, Ohio, is accepted 
Second Lieut. Harry Marl Rucker, Q. M. 
, ordered to active service at Balti- 
Ma 
Lieut 
Hll., 
tour. 
Lieut. Ralph C. 
; ef June 1 revoked 
Maj. Ford Richardson, I., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Philadelphia, Pa. 
j. Allan Rutherford, I., from Platts- 
Barracks, N. Y., to Baltimore, Md. 
‘irst Lieut. Donald D. Fitzgerald, A. C., 
from Dayton, O., to San Antonio, Tex. 
Maj. Richard T. Coiner, KE. C from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Humphries, Va. 
Col. Robert F. McMillan, Coast 
is retired to his home. 
Following A. C. Res. officers ordered to 
active duty at Langley Field, Va.: Second 
Lieut. Clarence Thomas Mower; Second 
Lieut. Paul Edward Reeder 
Second Lieut. Bullock 
C. Res:, 
ton, D. C 
Col. William T. 
4, revoked. 
Second Lieut. Frank <A. 
from Fort Winfield Scott, 
Berkeley, Calif 
Maj. Kugene A 
May 22 amended: 
| Tex. 
First 


Resignation 
Soard, School 


i Cc 
more, 
First 
Urbana, 
service 
First 


> 
Les 


W. Lee, Field 
completion of 


Axt., 
foreign 


Fay 
upon 


Bing, I., orders 


Geo. Inge, FE. 


Merry, I., orders of April 


Pettit, E. C.., 
Calif., to 


Lohman, A. C 
Fort Sam 


, orders of 
Lo Houston, 
Davis, T.. 

Kiustis, Va 
from Fort 
to the Philippine Depart- 


George M. 
to Fort 


Simpson, CC 


Lieut. 

Fort Benning, Ga., 
Maj. Clvde V 

Monmouth, N. J., 

ment. 
Capt. 

of December 
Capt. Harry 
red active 
Vit. 


Dudiev B. Howard, A. C., orders 
29 reviked 
Robertson, 


duty at 


Res., 
Francisco, 


A. C 


San 


or- 


to 


of Slator Mar- 
accepted 


M. Estelle 


First Tieut. 
Art. C 
Lieut. 


nation 
cellus Miller, Coast 
Retirement of First 
Hine is announced. 
Capt. Willard 
} Chemical Warfare 
May 14 is revoked. 
Maj. Roscoe C. Batson, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
ton, Tex 
Maj. Jerman 
Leavenworth, Kans., 


Van 


Res., 


Riper, 
order 


Frederick 
Service of 
Field 
Fort 


Art., 
Sam 


from 
Hous- 


Kobbe, C., from Fort 
to Providence, R. I. 
Staff Sgt. Robert E. Hollowell journey 
, air performed between Duncan Field, 
‘ and Shreveport, La., was of such 
as necessary that it should be 
undertaken before orders were issued. 
Col. James H. Como, Q. M. C,, to 
ceed to his home and await retirement 
Lieut. Col. William K. Moore, F. Art., 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan to Detroit, 


pro- 


from 
Mich. 
Kirst Lieut. John ; 
Fort Sill, Okla., to Lansi Mich, 
Capt. William W. Wise, Chem. Warfare 
vice, relieved from duty at Air Corps 
‘Tactical School Langley Field, Va., and will 
then report to head of school. 
Capt. William P. Morse, Inf., 
Mar 29. amended; to Fort 
Wright, Wash. 
Col. Be min P 
Huntington, W. Va.. 
Capt. John FE, 
March 21 revoked 
Second Lieut. Ernest 
OQ. M. < Res.. ordered 
Jeffersonville, Inf, 


Gross, F. Art., from 


de 


orders of 
ch George 
Nicklin, ,Inf.. 
Baltimore, Md 
Gough, Inf., orders 


from 
to 
of 
Millburn 
to active 


Collier, 


duty at 





Fla. 


| U. S. S. Camden; 


1o } 


Art. £5 | 


ordered to active duty at Washing- } 


from 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress 


Abbott, George, Coquette; a play in three | Foster, John Buckingham. 


acts, by and Ann Preston 
137 p. N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 28-12042 
Adler, Cyrus. Oscar S. Straus; a biographi- 
cal sketch. p. 145-155. Phila., American 
Jewish year book, 1927. 28-4538 
Allen, Mary Kibbe. The relations between 
France and Italy, 1885-1915. (Summary 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Clark university, 
1927.) 11 p. Spencer, Mass., Heffernan 
press, 1927. 28-12025 
Arvcscaut association of petroleum geolo- 
gists. Theory of continental drift; a 
symposium on the origin and movement 
of land masses, both intercontinental and 
intracontinental, as proposed by Alfred 
Wegener, by W. A. J. M. van Water- 
schoot van der Gracht, Bailey Willis, Rol- 
lin T. Chamberlin and others, 250 p., 
illus. Tulsa, Okla., The American associa- 
tion of petroleum geologists, 1928 
28-12008 
Barber, Arthur. The everyday philosophy of 
and his brother James; to know 
good, to do good, to be good. 132 p. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1927. 28-12032 
Bardo thodol. The Tibetan book of the 
dead; or, The after-death experiences on 
the Bardo plane. according to Lama 
Kazi Dawa- idup’s English rendering, 
by W. Y. Evans-Wentz. With foreword 
by Sir John Woodroffe. 248 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Oxford university 1927. 


Bridges. 


Jesus 


press, 
27-27932 
Bell, Robert Bloomer Hare. The life abun- 
dant; a manual of living. by . 5th ed., 
rev, and rewritten. 186 p. Milwaukee, 
Wis., Morehouse publishing co., 1928. 
28-12033 
Benns, Frank Lee .. The Trish question, 
1912-1914 Landmarks in history, by B. 
E. Schmitt.) 9% iY. F. S. Crofts, 
1928 28-12178 
Boak, Arthur Edward Romilly. A history of 
Rome to 565 A. D. 444 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 5 28-12020 
Bogoslovsky, Boris Basil. The technique of 
controversy; principles of dynamic logic. 
(International library of psychology, 
philosophy and scientific method.) 266 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt 28-12184 
Boyd, Charles Arthur. Young people at 
work in Baptist churches. 218 p. Phila., 
Judson press, 1928 28-12034 
Brady, Edward Mark. Ireland’s secret serv- 
ice in England. 160 p. Dublin, Talbot 
press, 1928 28-12016 
Bridges, Thomas Charles. The book of the 
sea. With illustrations in colour and 
black and white. (Romance of knowledge 
series.) 285 p. London, Harrap, 1927. 
28-12010 
of Pon- 


1928, 


Crozier, William Percival. 
tius Pilate written during his governor- 
ship of Judaea to his friend Seneca in 
Rome. 160 p. London, Cape, 1928. 

28-12028 

Druck, David. Baron Edmond Rothschild; 
the story of a practical idealist, by 
with an introduction by Nathan Straus. 
199 p. N. Y., Printed at the Hebrew mono- 
type press, 1928. 28-12175 

Dwiggins, William Addison. 
by Hermann Puterschein 
N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 28-12038 

Foster, John Buckingham. ... How to bat, 
by John B. Foster correct position, grip, 
poise and swing, in word and diagram. 
(Spalding “red cover” series of athletic 
handbooks, no. 80R.) 107 p., illus. N. Y., 
American sports publishing co., 1928. 

28-12006 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Comdr. Dallas Wait, ¢et. 
Yard, Boston; to Naval War College, 
port, 3. i. 

Ens. George C. Hirst, suspension 
duty involving flying approved. 

Ens. Arthur D. Marks, det. U. S. S. 
bin; to Dest. Sqds., Setg. Flt. 

Lietu. Comdr. Philip E. Garrison (M. C.), 
det. all duty; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Nu e: 

Lieut. Maurice M. Smith (S. C.), det. U. 
S. S. Dobbin; to Nav. Supply Depot, New 
York, N. Y. 

Capt. Eugene E. McDonald (C. H. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to treat- 
ment, Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Alden R. Sanborn (C. C.), 
uncompleted portion ors. May 21, 1928, 
revoked; to duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 


Letters 


Paraphs 
pseud. 82 p. 





Navy 
New- 


from 


Dob- 


Ch. Bosn. 
Air Sta., 
Mexico. 

Ch. Bosn. George E. Tarbell, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Bosn. William F. Lewis, det. U S. S 
Whippoorwill: to U. S. S. Tern. 

Ch. Gun. Thomas Lucian McCann, det 
Navy Yard, Wash., 


Edgar T 
San Diego, 


Hammond, det. Nav. 
‘alif.; to U. S. S. New 


to ; 
D.C, 

Ch. Gun. Robert F. J. Connelly, 
U.S. S. Antares; to U. S. S. Wyoming. 

Ch. Gun. John F, Craig, relieved all active 
duty; to home. 

Ch. Gun. Albert Klingler, det. 
Wyoming; to Navy Mine Depot, Yorktown, 


det. 


u. SS, 


i Va. 


Ch. Mach. Zemp W. Cornwell, ors. March 
19, 1928. modified. To VT. Sqd. 9S, Air- 
craft Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Ch. Mach. Forest H 
Partridge; to Navy 
Wash, 

Ch. Mach 
Yard, Puget 
Partridge. 

Ch. Mach. Louis F. 
Dist.; to U. S 

Ch. Mach. 
Torp. Sta., 
Raleigh. 

Mach. Thomas H. 
Ship, San Francisco; 
Great L Til. 

Ch. El. Levi Herr, det. Navy Yard, N. Y.; 
to U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Ch. El. William P. Montz 
Cincinnati; to Navy Yard 

Ch. El. Max P. 
Medusa‘ to Subm. 
7. 

Ch. Pay 
Navy Yard, 
S. Colorado 

Ch. Pay Clk. Rufus Hendon, det. Subm. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to nearest Nav. 
Hosp. in U. S. for treatment. 

Pay Clk. Edmund G,. Oelkers. det. U. S. 
“3 Langley; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, 

A. P. C. Fra 
Sapelo; to U. S. S. Langley, 

A. P. C. John W. Carnahan, det. U. 
Medusa: to U. S. S. Arizona. 


Howe, det. U. S. S. 
Yard, Puget Sound, 


Albert H 


Sound, 


Mellion, 


det. Navy 
Wash.; ; 


te WU. 6S. 8. 


Miller, det. 3rd Nav. 
. Cincinnati. 

Karl E. F. Sorenson, det. Nav. 
Newport, R. 1; to U. S. S. 


Cormack, det. Ree. 
to Nav. Trng. Sta., 


“es, 


det. U. S. S. 

Wash., D. C. 

Schaffer, det. U. S. S. 
Base, Pearl Harbor, 


Clk. 
Pear! 


Joseph L. Formans, 
Harbor, T. H.; 


det 
to U. S. 


k B. Fossett, det. U. 


H 
Washington, D. C. 
Firm or 


Jrganization 


card number 





| Hall, 
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* Who’s-who—India. 


Date 
To THE UNITED STATES DaILy, 
22d and M Streets N. W., 


is at end of last line. 

‘ . How to 
catch and how to run bases. (Spalding 
“red cover” series of athletic handbooks, 
no. 96R.) 145 p., illus. N. Y., American 
sports publishing co., 1928. 28-12009 

Franklin, Benjamin. Poor Richard’s alma- 

<; being the almanacks of 1733, 1749, 
1757, 1758, first written under the 
name of Richard Saunders, by Benjamin 
Franklin; with a foreword by Phillips 
Russell, a preface by the publishers, the 
almenacks in facsimile, certain text set 
up in type, and numerous and sundry 
illustrations and embellishments. 59 p., 
illus. N. Y., Rimington & Hooper, 1928, 
28-12037 

Freud, Anna. ... Introduction to the tech- 
nie of child analysis, by ... authorized 
translation supervised by L. Pierce Clark 
(Nervous and mental disease monograph 
series, no. 48.) 59 p. N. Y., Nervous and 
mental disease publishing co., 1928. 

28-12029 


| Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton. The day after 


to-morrow; what is going to happen to 

the world? 240 p. Garden City, N. Yu 

Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 
28-12173 


| : 
Graves, Robert. Lawrence and the Arabian 


adventure, by illustrations edited by 
Eric Kennington. 400 p. Garden City, Ne 
Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 
28-12019 
can’t live 
Reilly & 
28-12031 
299 p. 
28-12172 
Riddles and 
young folks. 
28-12187 
Philippines to- 
1928 28-12018 


1881. You 
Chicago, 


Albert, 
life. 81 p. 


Edgar 
own 

co., 1928 

James Norman. Mid-Pacific. 
Boston, Houghton, 1928. 

Harris, Mable Arundel, comp. 
laughter; a book of fun for 
176 p. N. Y., G. Sully, 1928 

Hart, Robert Watson. The 
day. 191 p. N. Y., Dodd, 


Guest, 
your 


Lee 


Hope, Edward. Alice in the Delighted States, 


by with illustrations by Rea Irvin. 
303 p. N. Y., MacVeagh, 1928. 28-12041 
Hornor, William Macpherson. Obstructions 
the Hudson River during the revolu- 
7 p., illus. Metuchen, N. J., Printed 
or C. F. Heartman, 1927 28-4540 
Kipling, Rudyard. The Kipling reader, com- 
piled and selected from the works of 
Rudyard Kipling. 1 v., illus. N. Y., D. 
Appleton, 1928. 28-12186 
Kraft, Irma. Plays, players, playhouses; in- 
ternational drama of today, by ... with 
forewords by Eva Le Gallienne and 
George Arliss. 263 p., illus. N. Y., G. 
Dobsevage, 1928 28-12048 
Laughlin, Mary Quinlan. Abbeyfeale, and 
other poems. 133 p. Boston, Badger, 1928. 
28-12036 
Leete, Frederick De Land, bp. Christianity 
in science. 387 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 
1928. 28-12030 
Marquis, Don. Love sonnets of a cave man 
and other verses, by Don Marquis; draw- 
ings by Stuart Hay. 151 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 
28-12190 


¢ 
of 


i Morton, Maxwell V. Z. W. A builder of the 


beautiful; some aspects of 
Poe ary and emotional alike. 64 p. 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1928 28-12188 
Painter, William. An Elizabethan story- 
book; famous tales from the Palace of 
measure, selected and arranged with an 
PFoxluction by Peter Haworth. 256 p. 
Y., Longmans, 1928. 28-12044 
Portigliotti, Giuseppe. The Borgias; Alex- 
ander VI, Caesar, Lucrezia, by . with 
14 illustrations; translated by Bernard 
Miall. 286 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 28-12023 
Potter, Ellis M. Along the road. 95 p. Bos- 
ton, Badger, 1928. 28-12085 
Rowse, Alfred Leslie. On history; a study 
of present tendencies. (Psyche miniatures, 
General series. no. 7.) 102 p. London, 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1927. 
28-12021 
Sharp, Frank Chapman. .. . Ethics. (The 
Century philosophy series, S. P. Lam- 
precht, editor.) 566 p. N. Y., Century, 
1928. 28-12181 
Shastri, Prabhu Dutt. The essentials of 
eastern philosophy, being two addresses 
delivered in the University of Toronto at 
the philosophical conference, 1922, by 
Prabhu Dutt Shastri with a foreword by 
Sir Robert Falconer. 104 p. N. Y., Mae- 
millan, 1928. 28-12026 
Siegfried, Andre. America comes of age, a 
French analysis by translated from 
the French by H. H. Hemming and Doris 
Hemming. 358 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1928. 28-4539 
Spaulding, Edward Gleason. What am I? 
273 p N. Y.. Scribner. 1928. 28-12182 
Turner, John Hastings. The sea urchin; a 
comedy in three acts, by John Hastings 
Turner. (French’s acting edition, no. 
1544.) 76 p., illus. N. Y., S. French, 1928. 
28-12189 
Vancouver, B. C. Confederation celebration 
committee. . Canada’s dixmond jubilee 
of confederation, issued by the Confede- 
ration celebration committee, greater 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 64 p., illus. 
Vancouver, B. C., Rose, Cowan & Latta, 
1927. 28-4564 
Van Every, Dale. The A. E. F. in battle, 
by Dale Van Every; introduction by Maj. 
Gen. Hanson Edward Ely. 385 p., illus. 
N. Y., D. Appleton and company, 1928. 
28-12176 
L Calcutta, 
Tyson & co., 1927. 28-12180 
Willis, Irene Cooper. England’s holy war; 
a study of English Liberal idealism dur- 
ing the great war, by Irene Cooper Willis. 
398 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 28-12171 


unsuspected 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Regulations No. 8 Relating to Taxes on 
Tobacco, Snuff, Cigars and Cigarettes. 
Also on Cigarette Papers and Tubes and 
Purchase and Sale of Leaf Tobacco, under 
the revised statutes of the United States 
and subsequent acts. Revised April, 1928. 
Issued by the Bureau of Incernal Reve- 
nue, Treasury Dept. Price, 25 cents 

28-26389 

A List of the Publications of the United 
States Geological Survey. (Not Including 
Topographic Maps.) Free at the Geologi- 
cal Survey. (GS11-221) 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

ission. (Valuation Reports.) Vol. 134 


$2.25 


Subscription Enrollment Coupon 
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Speakers’ Bureau 


Maintained by 
Florida Utilities | 


Trade Commission Also Told 
Companies Have Employes 
Trained io Make 
Addresses. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 

which you are working? A. When we 
are on a visit to various utility plants. 
Q. You don’t have to create any public 
sentiment in the plants? A. I go to the 
plants to make a talk to the employes. | 

Q. But don’t you do the same sort of 
thine with the newspapermen, and the | 
editors that you visit? A. No, sir. 

Q. I though you told us that you did. 

A. I asked them how they liked my | 
stuff that I send them. 


Utilities Subjects 
Discussed With Editors 

Q. You don’t discuss utility subjects 
with them? A. I do, when we want to 
sell juice to certain cities. 

Q. Don’t you discuss public 
matters with editors in these 
you maintain with them? 

“ A. Not with all of them, only where 
we are trying to sell juice. 

Q. How about those places where 
you are trying to get your publicity 
material into print? 

A. I asked them they would use 
my stuff, and of them tell me | 
thev are using it, and some others tell 
me they are too use it, and 
don’t have the space. 

Q. You told us to what extent they 
do use it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you had gotten up a news- 
paper story, an article relating to the 
development of power, or bringing in 
of power into city or town of 
Quincy. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this the article I am showing 

you now? A. Yes, sir, that it. 
“ Q. And you were able to get the edi- 
tor of one of the papers down there to 
give you a front page space for this 
article? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What newspaper was it? A. The 
Quincy Times. 

Q. How did you work that? A. How 
did I work it? 

Q. Weil if you don’t like the word | 
“work,” we will strike it out. How did 
you get ihat into the paper? A. I went 
in and gave him the article, and he 
printed it. 

Q. That 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he a man you know pretty well? 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Did you state to Mr. Addison that 
this kind of work, that your con- 
tact with the editors, was more valuable 
than all the conventions or publicity 
work put together? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now let us see: these letters, if you 
please. Your letter to Mr. Cryder on the 
28th of March relates to the encounter 
you had with the mayor, and it relates to 
a meeting with the mayor on the street? 
m=. wes, Sir. 

Q. What was this 
pending down there? 
the whole story? 

Q. If it isn’t too long; can’t you tell 
us in a few words? 

A. Weil, this hydroelectric plant up 
there had been promoted by some folks 
that we presumed were not going through | 
with it, but they promoted it, with the 
idea of selling it to some other company, 
and when they promoted this, they made | 
a contract with the City of Quincy to 
sell them In going there, we 
found they had not done anything for a 
leng time, and the Quincy people were 
about the whole proposition. 
In the meantime, the Florida Power Cor- 
poration bought were willing to 
itract until the 
ished, and 
there, in 


utility 
contacts 


if 


some 


to 


the 


is 


is all there was to it? A. 


matter that was 
A. Do you want 


current. 


getting sor: 
it and 
some sort of a cor 
lectvic plant was 

s my object in going up 
these folks, to see if they 
take new contract with 
them, and that we could furnish the juice. 
That was my conversation with the 
mayor and the city comm ‘s, and 
that was the idea of the le. 

Q. In your letter of May 30 you state 
you are devoting yours and giving 
vour attention to the Quincy matter, in 
order to sweeten these people before the 
meeting of the 9th. What was the meet- 


ing to take place on the 9th? 


erder to see 


would let us 


a 


Necessary for Agreement 
Between City and Company 


A. They told the Florida Power Cor- 
poration to get up there on the 9th and 
make a contract, and they would not 
take any contract with them if they did } 
not get up there by that time. The time | 
was short, and we had to have another | 
meeting to make a contract to sell them | 
the juice. 

Q. It was necessary that the company | 
come to an agreement with the city of 
Quincy, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

And what was to be the subject of that 
agreement? With respect to what project 
Was it necessary that Quincy and the | 
power company should come to an agree- | 
ment? 

A. The company had to make a con- | 
tract, if Quincy demanded it. 

Q. And in order that the thing might 
go through, there had to be an agree- 
ment between the company and the city 
of Quincy? A. Befere they could sell 
them the juice, ves, sir. 

Q. It was in this letter to Mr. Cryder 
that you saw ail these benefits from 
these personal contacts than from the 
convention. Well, I think we will have } 
this marked and offered for the record. 
The newspaper clipping now referred to 
is marked Exhibit 1373, is it? A. That 
is the one. 

Q. Is that the one you got on the 
front page of the newspaper from your 
contact with a friend of yours? 

A. No, sir. That isn’t the one thet 
was on the front page. The other one 
speaking something about the Florida 
Press Association of which Sweiger was 
vice-president, and something about his 
being made president, and also speaking 
something about this hydro-electric dx 
velopment. I think you have that some- 
where. That wasn’t one the front page. 

Q. Do you have any fund from which 
you are permitted to do any entertain- 
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Aeronautics 


Bureau of Standards perfects radio 
beacon and telephone as aid to aviation | 


in foggy weather. 


New aviation 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
company formed in 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Four appointments by 
Coolidge announced, including Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and members of Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Farm Loan Board, 


and United States Tariff Commission. | 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture an- 

nounces that projected abolition of 

Swiss grain monopoly will leave Amer- 

ican firms free to enter market. 

Page 1, 

Federal grading and stamping of 

beef to be extended to all classes and 
placed on fee basis. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Lloyd S. Tenny resigns as Chief of | 


Bureau of Agricultusal Economics. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


. 
Anti-Trust Laivs 


Practices in restraint of trade for- 
bidden by Act regulating cooperative 
marketing adopted by Philippines leg- 
islature, 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Bankin g-Finance 


Review of forcign exchange, foreign 
trade, security market, and new fi- 
nancing in May, issued by Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 641 member banks in lead- 
ing cities as of June 6. (Chart at bot- 
tom of page 7.) 

Page 7, Cal. 7 

Statement of conditions of three Joint 


Stock Land Banks in receivership as of | 


April 30. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Statement of financial condition of 12 
Federal Land Banks as of 
1928. 


Daily 


Treasury. 


of U. 


Ss 


statement the S. 

Page 7 

Foreign exchange rates at New 
York. 

Page 7 

Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 
fice. 

Page 9 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 


Page 9 | 
issued by the Govern- | 


Publications 
ment. 
Page 9 


Chemicals 


Continuation of full text of decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, finding two claims for 
patent on process of vulcanizing rubber 
are invalid as too broad. (Grasselli 
Chemical Co. v. National Aniline 
Chemical Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Claims 


Court of Claims dismisses Osage In- 
dians’ suit against Goverfimen®. (Osage 
Tribe of Indians v. United States.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Commerce-T rade 


Four 


appointments 
Coolidge 


announced, 


by President 
including Presi- 


dent of the Mississippi River Commis- | 


sion, and members of Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and United States Tariff Commission 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
tangible assets are taxable in transfer 
of minority interest (Perry & Co. v. 
Com’r). 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that projected abolition of 
Swiss grain monopoly will leave Amer- 
ican firms free to enter market. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

_Practices in restraint of trade for- 
bidden by Act regulating cooperative 
marketing adopted by Philippines leg- 
islature. Page 1, Col. 5 
Congress 
Four witnesses give testimony on use 
f money in Senatorial campaign in 
New Jersey before Senate investigators 
of campaign expenditures. 

Page 


Construction 


Schedules proposing to increase 
freight rates on paving brick, in car- 


of 
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Col, 2 


ment of any kind? A. No, sir. | 

Q. 1 don’t know whether you do any 
or not the expense ot the bureau. A. I 
have not done it. I do it at my own | 
expense. 


Q. [ see that the byreau paid your 


{ dues as a member of the Sanford Rotary’ | 


Club. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your traveling expenses were quite 
heavy, weren’t they? A. I would not 
so, 

Q. Well, there is a good many months 
here that you have traveling expenses | 
on these vouchers? 

A. Well, there is no certain time. I 

whenever the occasion demands it. 
No certain time for me to go and no 
certain time for me to be anywhere. 

Q. In January the director’s fund was 
increased to $500, wasn’t it? A. It has 
been ‘500 all the time. 

Q. You identify this document as a 
letter dated January 30 from Mr. L. C. 
Bebout? A. He is my assistant. 

Q. This letter that he wrote 
Faber evidently? <A. Yes. 

Q. And you want your fund increased | 
to $500 as you have to travel quite 
exclusively, visiting all the plants and 
the newspapers throughout the state? 
A. Yes. 


£o 


to Mr. 


it increased for the purpose 


President | 


Col. 6 | 


April 30, } 


Page 7, Col. 5 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 





Indexed by Grou ps and Classifications 


loads, are suspended by the _ Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


neers to, tour United States to study 
American types of construction. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Plan submitted to Spain for tunnel 
; ander Straits of Gibraltar. 


and 
southern 


gravel 
in 


sand, 
points 


rates on 
stone to 


freight 
erushed 
[llinois, 


Cotton 


Bureau of Agricultural 
finds, as result of survey, that many 
cotton growers are forced to market 
their crop from the gin as result of 

| credit obligations. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


| Court Decisions 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Group of German architects and engi- | 


| 


- . ! 
Economics 


Page 1, Col. 3 


See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 8. 
Customs 


Exclusion of offered evidence in a } 


proceedings in the Customs Court on 


| protest of classification, tending to ¢s- , 


| tablish that the component mate- 

rial of the samples was not any one 
of the materials necessary to warrant 
| the classification, held to be rever- 
sible error. (Robinson-Goodman Co., 
Inc. Appellant v. United States. 
Court of Customs Appeals.) 


Page 6, Col. 2 | 
Customs Court affirms assessment of | ,, Vourt ¢ , 
, dians’ suit against Government. (Osage 


tariff duty on ebonite rings, and ruies 
on other appeals of importers. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Proceedings of the Court of Customs 
Appeals. 


| Foodstuff s 


False names 
powders, 


Page 6, Col. 4 


banned for 


a _ Page 5, Col. 7 
Foreign Affairs 


Chinese Nationalists accede to pro- 
tests of foreign diplomats and order 
release of northern troops’ which 
guarded Peking at time of occupation 
by Nationalists. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that dividends of Canadian corporation 
exempt in Canada are eliminated from 


soft drink ! 


ers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive offices, 
Page 3 
Lloyd S. Tenny resigns as Chief of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Department of State announces 


; Z , changes in foreign service since June 2. 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Shippers and carriers to confer on |! 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Weights and Measures—article by 


George W. Burgess, Director of the Bu- 


reau of Standards. 


Page 9, Col. 3 | 


\ Department of Treasury confers gold 
life-saving medal posthumously on W. 


H. Bowen, of Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 


vey, who lost his life in attempt to 
rescue shipmates of survey vessel “Sur- 
veyor,” in Alaskan waiers. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Highways 


Estonia imposes tax on gasoline for 
road building fund. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Latvia imposes three per cent tax on 
alcoholic beverages to aid road funds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Immi gration 


Method of obtaining non-quota or 
preferred status for immigrants ex- 
plained. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Indian Affairs 


Court of Claims dismisses Osage In- 


Tribe of Indians v. United States.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Inland Waterways 
Four appointments by President 
Coolidge announced, including Presi- 


dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and members of Federal Trade 


and United States Tariff Commission, 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Insular Possessions 


rules | 


the United States tax returns (G. C. M. | 


3983). bck 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Secretary of State points out oppor- 
tunity for churches to promote treaty 
for renunciation of war, in speech at 
tercentennial of first Dutch church in 
| America, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah pro- 
doses policy of noninterference in Latin- 
America and China and of friendly co- 
} operation with world. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Navy is informed that 
American mine superintendent 
prisoner in Nicaragua is being well 
treated. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
League of Nations conducts experi- 
{| ments in broadcasting messages by 
| radio in four languages from Dutch 
| station st Kootwijk. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Group of German architects and engi- 
neers to tour United States to study 
American types of construction. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Department of State 
changes in foreign service since June 2 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Estonia imposes tax on gasoline for 
road building fund. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Latvia imposes three per cent tax on 
alcoholic beverages to aid road funds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Plan submitted to Spain for tunnel 
ander Straits of Gibraltar. 


_ Practices in restraint of trade for- 
bidden by Act regulating cooperative 
marketing adopted by Philippines leg- 
islature. ; 


Labor 


_Cireuit Court of Appeals for Seventh 
Circuit affirms decision of 
Court for Northern District 


Page 1, Col. 5 | ‘ing di : 
| of infection, it is stated. 


| ern railroads to impeach wage award 


held | 


announces | 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


New aviation company 
Rio de Janeiro. 


formed in 
‘ Page 3, Col. 7 
Game and Fish 


Ay 
mits 


ications 


for bird-banding 
increase. 


per- 


of arbitration board. (Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et al; 
v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen.) 


Page 6, Col. 5 


ceived by seamen in accident settle- 
ments, compared with amounts which 


would be payable under provisions of | 


Longshoremen’s Act, 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announces | 


that apprentice problems in the build- 
ing trades, and the methods of dealing 
with them, differ widely as 
survey in 19 cities. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Board of Appeals, Patent Office, re- | 
rejecting | 


verses patent examiner in 
claims on device for drop hammers. 
(Ex Parte Clark, Prime and Talcott.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Board of Appeals, Patent Office, rules 
that claims for kitchen boiler are pat- 
entable. (Ex Parte Erickson and 
Crocker.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Municipal Gov't 


President warns of peril to national 


prosperity and ultimate disaster in con- | 


tinuation of policy of extravagance in 
cost of State and municipal govern- 
ments, addressing business organiza- 


tion of Federal Government. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Gov't Personnel 


President warns of peril to national 
prosperity and ultimate disaster in con- 
tinuation of policy of extravagance in 
cost of State and municipal govern- 
ments, addressing business 
tion of Federal Government. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| American 


organiza- | 


Rear Admiral N. I. Cove and Samuel | 


D. Sanberg sworn in as members of 
Shipping Board. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

President Coolidge appoints 

persons to be members of George Rog- 


stated in this letter? A. Yes. 

Q. I see here in the month of Febru- 
ary. 1928, you made two trips to Gaines- 
ville. What were the purposes of those 
trips? 
University. 

Q. Why did you have to go to Gaines- 
ville three times? 

A. I had to go there to pu on pub- 
licity for them so that everybody would 
know that they were going to speak and 
I wrote something for the papers after- 


; wards. 


Q. The papers all 
es. 

Q. And then 
Fernandino? 


print that, do they? 


you went to 
What was the purpose of 


| going there? 


| 


A. Putting on speakers at the ! 


| month? 


this town j 


A. Just going over to visit that plant | 


over there. That is one of the members. 

Q. Traveling expenses to Miami on 
the 18th of February. What is that for? 

A. Business trip of some sort. I do 
not remember what it was now. 

Q. Do you know why you went to 
Lakeland in February? 
a speaker there. 

Q. The same month you went to Or- 
lando. What for, do you remember? A. 


{ do not remember. 


Q. Where is Deland? 


A. Deland is the university. We went 


three | 


ial — —— cma ia 


; ‘ Page 1, Col. 1 
National Defense 


Navy Department decommissions sub- 


marine S-4, wrecked in collision with | 


Coast Guard Cutter, with view to de- 
termination of future usefulness. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Departmertt of Navy is informed that 
Y mine superintendent held 
prisoner in Nicaragua is being well 
treated. 
, Page 3, Col. 4 
_ Department of Navy is informed that 
U. S. S. Lexington established speed 
record for 24 hours during trip to Ha- 
waii. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Orders issued to the personnel of. the 
Department of the Navy. 


Page 9 | 


there to put on a speaker. 

Q. Then you went to Gainesville, again, 
Lakeland, Sebring, Haines City and 
Kissimmie? A. Yes. 

Q. And Orlando? A, Yes. 

Q. You traveled a good that 
A, Yes. 

Q. Now, in the month of March you 
have traveling expenses to various 
towns; read them into the record, please? 

A. Gainesville, Tallahassee, Eustis, Or- 
lando and Bay City. 

Q. Just take your vouchers for Apri! 
and tell us the names of some of the 
places you went that month? 


deal 


A. Titusville, Cocoa, Fort Pierce, Del | 


Ray, Lake Worth, West Palm _ Beach, 
Miami—that is the National Electric 
Light Association Convention. 

Q. I wish you would produce a letter 
from Mr. J. B. Engel dated the 12th of 
October, 1927. A. All right. 

Q. I notice in this correspondence here 
some reference to a trip to be made 


| through Florida by a man named Ripley. 


A. Putting on 


A. Yes. 
Q. Where does 
do not krow that. 
Q. Did he go to Florida? 
A. He did not. 
; Q. This suggestion here regarding his 
itinerary and speaking before colleges 


he come from? A, I 





Prohibition 


Commission, Federal Farm Loan Board, | 


District | 
1 ; er of Tili- | 
nois, denying petition of certain west- | 


| Public Utilities 


Department of Labor announces re- | 
sult of study of amounts actually re- | 


result of | 








Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. Page 9 


Nominations 


Four appointments by President 
Coolidge announced, including Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- ! 
sion, and members of Federal Trade 
Commission, Federa! Farm Loan Board, 
and United States Tariff Commission. | 


: Page 1, Col. 7 
Oil 


Estonia imposes tax on gasoline for 
road building fund. 
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Page 2, Col. 5 


Packers 


Federal grading and stamping of | 
beef to be extended to all classes and 
placed on fee basis. 


Patents 


Continuation of full text of decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, finding two claims for 
patent on process of vulcanizing rubber 
are invalid as too broad. (Grasselli 
Chemical Co. v. National Aniline | 
Chemical Co.) 


Page 1, Col, 4 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Board of Appeals, Patent Office, re- 
verses patent examiner in rejecting 
claims on device for drop hammers. ! 
(Ex Parte Clark, Prime and Talcott.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Board of Appeals, Patent Office, rules 
that claims for kitchen boiler are pat- 
entable. (Ex Parte Erickson and | 
Crocker.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index unl Law Digest | 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department invites bids 
for mail contracts on five sea routes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Latvia imposes three per cent tax on | 
alcoholic beverages to aid road funds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Medical workers of Public Health 
Service will avoid shaving when experi- 
menting with spotted fever virus, fol- 
lowing discovery of increased danger 


Page 2, Col. 5 

Health Service advises early care of | 
teeth to prevent injury to general 
health by malformed and decayed teeth. 


J Page 2, Col. 1 } 
Public Lands 


‘ in a | 
Two tracts in Idaho and one in New 
Mexico are opened to entry. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony, May 10, before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities. R. J. | 
Holly, witness. 

Page 7, Col. 2 | 


Reduced income in April and for first | 
quarter of 1928 reported by Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 





Page 7, Col. 5 | 
and “Shipping.” 


Sce “Railrouds” 


Radio 


League of Nations conducts experi- | 
ments in broadcasting messages by 
redio in four languages from Dutch 
station at Kootwyk. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards perfects radio 
beacon and telephone as aid to aviation 
in foggy weather. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Radio Commission congratulated on 
reducing number of radio stations, 
thereby reducing interference. 


if Page 3, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Seventh | 
Circuit affirms decision of District 
Court for Northern District of Illi- | 
nois, denying petition of certain west- | 
ern railroads to impeach wage award 
of arbitration board. (Atchison, To- | 
peka & Santa Fe Railway. Co., et ai, 
v- Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen.) 

Page 6, Col. 5 | 

Interstate Commerce Commission | 
disappropves proposed cancellation of | 
joint class and commodity rates be- 
tween Fargo, N. D., and points in the 
same and nearby States. 

Page 6, Col, 1 

Schedules proposing to increase 
freight rates on paving brick, in car- 
loads, are suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissién. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Decisions in railway rate case an- 
nounced June 11 by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Page 6 | 


didn’t amount to anything? <A. No, sir. 
| Q. When Mr. Engel wrote you this 
| letter of the 12th of October, 1927, did 
| you do anything about it? A. No, sir. 


Found No Articles 
On Utilities Inquiry 


Q. You did not do what Mr, Engel 
asked you to do? 


A. Regarding that pamphlet I did not 


do anything about it. 

Q. That is not in regard to the pam- 
phlet, Mr. Holly? 
says there? 

Q. I do not think so; didn’t you under- 
stand that this letter from Mr. Engel 
related to the proposal that Congress 
or the Senate should investigate the 
electric power industry. 

A. Yes, that is what it says. You 
knew what he means by this, look out 


for any activity—he means for me to | 


| clip it out of the paper. 

| Q. Did you do it? 

| A. I do not think I found anything 

| of that sort in any of the newspapers 

| in. Florida. I am not sure about that. 
We clipped everything with relation to 

| the utilities. 

|  @ Isn't it 

; did what Mr. 


fair to assume that you 


| freight 


A. Isn’t that what it | 


Engel asked you to do in } 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Shippers and carriers to confer on 

rates on sand, gravel and 

crushed stone to points in southern 

Illinois, 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation announces al- 
location of funds in program for devel- 
opment of reclamation projects. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

J. L. Savage, Bureau of Reclamation, 
says Owyhee dam in Oregon will be 
highest in the world. 


Rubber 


Continuation of full text of decision 


Page 6, Col. 2 


| of the Cireuit Court of Appeals, Sec- 
| ond 


Circuit, finding two claims for 
patent on process of vulcanizing rubber 
are invalid as too broad. _(Grasselli 
Chemical Co. v. National Aniline 
Chemical Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Science 


Danish ship with party doing oceano- 
graphic work to visit Canal Zone. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
SI ° 7 o 
uppuis 
Department of Labor announces re- 
sult of study of «mounts actually re- 
ceived by seamen in accident settle- 
ments, compared with amounts which 
would be payable under provisions of 
Longshoremen’s Act. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Rear Admiral N. I. Cove and Samuel 


| D. Sanberg sworn in as members of 


Shipping Board. 
—s Page 5, Col. 1 
Former Army base terminals pro- 
duce revenues for Shipping Board un- 
der leases to private concerns. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Post Office Department invites bids 
for mail contracts on five sea routes. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Danish ship with party doing oceano- 
graphic work to visit Canal Zone. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Traffic through Kiel Canal declines 
in March quarter, due to ice conditions. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


S implified Practices 


Makers of photographic equipment 
to hold simplified practice conference. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
T ariff 


Four appointments by _ President 
Coolidge announced, including Presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and members of Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and United States Tariff Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
that dividends of Canadian corporation 
exempt in Canada are eliminated from 
the United States tax returns (G. C. M. 
3983). 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that in- 
tangible assets are taxable in transfer 
of minority interest (Perry & Co. v. 
Com’r). 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Page 4, Col. 4 
and Digest of 


, 
4e 


Index 
on Page 


See Special 
Tax Decisions 


Textiles 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia authorizes registration of trade 
mark “Nadsco” by National Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., as not in conflict with 
Mansco” of the Manhattan Shirt Co. 
(Manhattan Shirt Co. v. National De- 
partment Stores Co.). 

; Page 8, Col. 1 

Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against company manufac- 
turing sweaters on dissolution of com- 
pany. 


Trade Marks 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia authorizes registration of trade. 
mark “Nadsco” by National Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., as not in conflict with 
Mansco” of the Manhattan Shirt Co. 
(Manhattan Shirt Co. v. National De- 


Page 5, Col, 4 


| partment Stores Co.). 


Page 8, Col. 1 
See Speoial Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint against company manufac- 
turing sweaters on dissolution of com- 
pany. 

Page 5, Col, 4 


this letter? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. All right, have you 


volume. 
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i for which 


produced the 


letter dated the 27th of September, 1927, | 


from Mr. Engel to you? 
It is right here. 


Yes, sir. 


Q. This letter says he has read a story 
from Deland put out by the International 


News while he was in 
Sunday: “You certainly put 
How did you put that over? 

A. Had it published, I suppose, 


where did you get it published? 

was published in the Deland News. 
Q. How did you do it? 

it in and had it published. 
Q. That is all there is to it? 
Q. You told them to publish it? 


A. Deland News. 


Stetson University. That ns all 
was to it. Merely an’ item of news. 
Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony, May 10, before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 13. 


” 


That 
is what he means by “putting it over.” 


Q. How did you get it published and 
A. it 


A. Just took 


A. Yes. 
; A. 
Asked them to publish it and they did. 

Q. What is the name of that paper? 
This is in reference 
to speakers gaing to be put on at the 
there 


Tallahassee on 
it over 





This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Inquiry Is Made 
Into Amounts Paid 
Injured Seame n 


Average Settlement Is Less 

Than Received by Long- 
shoremen, Department ¥ 
Of Labor States. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
in September, 1927, by Capt. Irving L, 
Evans, urging shipowners to keep com-) 
plete records, during which he said: 
“The marine industry is seriously 
handicapped in that there is no central 
source of information, reliable or other- 
wise, showing even approximately the 
number of deaths and permanent per- 
sonal injuries, to say nothing of acci+ 
dents of a less serious nature occurring) 
aboard ship. | 
“The shipowner has complete informa, 
tion or “statistics,” as to the methods; 
and sources of obtaining cargo and pas- 
sengers to carry and thereby earn reve- 
nue. If they are to complete success4 
fully with foreign-flag vessels they must 
look not only to increasing the tonnage’! 
to be carried in American bottoms but 
also to the reduction of overhead and) 
operating expenses. This can be done, 
to some extent at least, by wise and in- 
telligent handling of the information 
constantly passing through the office of 
every shipowner. It is in the ‘form of 
reports of accidents, damage, and loss, 
also the payment of many claims. 
“Complete information covering acci-| 
dents and claims will not only enable the! 
shipowners to reduce the number of acg' 
dents and claims, and thereby savel 
through a reduction in the total amount 
paid for claims, insurance premiums, or 
assessments under comvensation laws, 
but will place them in a position to deal) 
successfully and intelligentl with pro-| 
posed legislation, whether favorable or 
adverse. 
“Data were completed for 1,195 cases,! 
of which 899 were direct settlements and; 
296 involved legal representatives for the) 
seamen and the consignment payment of] 
legal fees.” i 
Data on Attorneys’ Fees. f 
In view of the lack of data the Bureau! 
of Labor Statistics undertook a study to 
determine the actual status of seamen 
with regard to injuries and recovery] 
therefor. Its study covered three points: 
(1) The physical injury, (2) the com- 
pensation received therefor through pei-/ 
sonal settlement or court action, and (3) 
an estimate of the compensation which} 
would have been payable if the injured 
seamen had been covered by, compens:- 
tion legislation similar to that enacted 
by Congress in 1927 for longshoremen 
and harbor workers. Accident rates 2id 
insurance rates were not included in the 
study. ae 
It was found that the averags scttle- 
ment in the 899 cases not involving legal 
fees was $262.47 per case as compargl 
with the average estimated settlement 
of $352.56 under the adaptation of the 
provisions of the longshoremen and har- 
bor workers’ compensation act employcd } 
in this study. ; 
In the 296 cases involving legal feces 
the amount of the settlement included 
the amount paid by the seaman as legal 
fees. Such information as could be ob- 
tained indicated that the cases were 
taken by the attorney on a contingent) 
fee. This was stipulated as one-half or 
more than one-half of the amount re- 
covered in 87 per cent of the 62 cases 
in which the fee was learned. The aver- 
age of the gross amounts paid by the 
insurance ov shipping company in the 
296 cases was $1,317.03 per case. As- 
suming that the legal fees in these} 
cases were as low as 40 per cent of the 
settlement, the average nct amount re-) 
ceived by the seaman would have been 
$790.22 as compared with the average 
estimated settlement of $821.07 under} 
the assumed conditions of this study. 
The bureau’s stucy covered all claims 
settled in the 1926 business year by the 
more important shipping companies and 
marine underwriters in the New York 
City area, for which the bureau was 
able to obtain sufficient information con- 
cerning disability and_ settlement | {o 
make a comparison with the provisions) 
of the longshoremen’s compensation act.) 
The 1,195 cases shown are representa-§ 
dive of settlements consummated in one 
year for injury to all classes of Ameri- 
can seamen (except those on the Great 
Lake), even though some of the injuries: 
occurred one, two, or even five years} 
prior to setilement. j 
The initial information obtained from} 
the company records of claims closed was 
supplemented by data gathered from) 
other sources. No data were collected as 
to the number of ships operating, the 


¢ 


' number of seamen employed, or the num- 


ber of accidents occurring to seamen. 
Further, the bureau made no attempt to § 
determine how often injuries result in a] 
claim, or how many injuries there were 
for which no claim was made but which 
were deserving of recompense. There 
were a considerable number of injuries 
seamen would have been re- 
compensed had claims been filed. This in- 
dicates a lack of knowledge on the part 
of seamen as to their rights when in-| 
juried, or a feeling of the futility of try- 
ing to prosecute a claim because of iff! 
experience in these matters. 
Hy pothetic Application. 

An estimate was also made of the total 
amount which would probably have been 
recovered had the same accident cases 
been adjudicated according to the provi- 


| sions of a compensation law such as the 


longshoremen’s and harbor workers com- 
pensation act, retaining, however, the 
seaman’s present right to maintenance 


' and cure, and wages to the end of the 


voyage. 

The longshoremen’s act was made the §} 
basis of comparison because the original J 
bill (S. 3170) included seamen and hence 
is suppositionally the kind of instrument i 
which would cover seamen if they were 
made subject to such legislation; and, 
moreover, because Jongshoremen and sea- 
men often work side by side, and in some 
cases longshoremen and seamen are in- 
jured in the same accident. 

In estimating the probable amount 
payable to seamen under a compensa- § 
tion law, the compensation allowcd long- | 
shoremen for comparable disabilities was ] 
applied, as nearly as practicable, to each 
of the 1,195 cases of injured seamen. 
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